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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been marked by a political calamity. ‘The Danish 
Commander-in-Chief finding that while the Austrians attacked 
him in front the Prussians had crossed the Schlei in fishing-boats. 
and that he would in a few hours be placed between two fires, 
evacuated the Dannewerke. He retreated to the north-east 
towards Alsen, closely pursued by both Austrians and Prussians. 
The former overtook him near Oversee, where the Danes, favoured 
by ground cut up with hedges, turned at bay and killed nearly 
1,000 Austrians. Finding themselves, however, hopelessly out- 
matched, the 1st Copenhagen Regiment of infantry charged on the 
German batteries, and by the sacrifice of nearly its whole strength 
enabled the main body to continue its retreat. On the 8th, the 
Austrians entered Flensburg, in spite of a desperate resistance from 
the inhabitants, and on the same day the Prussians sat down before 
Duppeln, the position which commands the passage into the Island 
of Alsen, Up to the latest accounts the Danes still held this point, 
and had crossed the greater portion of their army over the strait, 
which is about 350 yards wide. ‘They appear to have about 
25,000 men remaining, while the Germans, despite their losses, 
must have at least 40,000. ‘The retreat involves the surrender of 
Schleswig, except Alsen, for the districts north of Flensburg, 
though Danish, cannot effectually oppose the invaders without 
artillery, and Duppeln only covers the island. 


The Post affirms that the British Government, accepting accom- 
plished facts, has proposed an armistice on the basis of the evacua- 
tion of Schleswig by the Danes—Alsen excepted—and a conference. 
We can scarcely believe that the Government will thus play into 
German hands. The armistice leaves the two Powers in full pos- 
session, while the conference must either repeal the Treaty of 1852, 
thus registering the success of open violence in annulling formal 
engagements, or repeat that treaty, to be again set at naught. On 
the other hand, the invaders are not likely to listen to a proposal 
which would at once excite throughout Germany a belief that the 
two Powers intended to cede back the Duchies to Denmark, and so 
induce the Diet to advance its troops once more. The British 
Government, doubtless, desires peace, all the more because the 
French Emperor is said to be concentrating troops at Sarbruck; 
but the way to secure peace is to adopt Earl Grey's suggestion, and 
ae to Austria the clear alternative of quitting either Schleswig or 

enetia. 





The operations in Schleswig have, of course, produced countless 
rumours. On Tuesday it was announced that the Austrian 
Ministers had resolved in Cabinet Council to pay no further heed 
to the Treaty of 1852, and on Wednesday that the Danes had pro- 
posed an armistice. On ‘Thursday both statements, of which the 
first seems to have been derived from the Botschafter, a Viennese 
newspaper, and the second to have been a stock-jobbing invention, 
Were formally denied. It seems certain, for reasons stated else- 
Where, that the invading Powers will declare the Treaty null, but 
at present their position is that of Governments who are massacring 
Danish soldiers in order to secure the autonomy of Schleswig, 
which autonomy England, France, and Russia had previously offered 
to guarantee, During the week the French Government has re- 
tained its attitude of patient watchfulness, the British Government 
has been lamenting that people are so rash as to slap England in 
the face, and the British Parliament has been waiting to hear why 
England has been slapped, and what steps, being visibly slapped, 
she intends to adopt. The scene, as a whole, is not encouraging to 





people who believe that strength, like property, has duties as well 
as rights, and that one of them is to protect the weak from outrage 
by the powerful. 


There is a potency of ignorance about Sir Charles Wood which 
is sometimes almost admirable. On Monday he asked the House 
of Commons to resolve that Sir John Lawrence, though appointed 
Viceroy, ought not to lose his good-service pension of 2,000/. a 
year. The request was reasonable, but Sir C. Wood must support 
it by a precedent, so he said “ Lord Hardinge, when he was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of India, was in receipt of a pension 
conferred upon him by the East India Company for his services in 
the first Sikh war, and a special Act of Parliament was passed, with 
the unanimous concurrence of the House, enabling Lord Hardinge 
to receive the full emoluments of Governor-General of India, to- 
gether with the pension.” Nobody expects Sir Charles Wood to 
know anything about India, but he might have the decency to cram 
properly. Lord Hardinge began the first Sikh war himself when 
Governor-General, and prophetic pensions are, we believe, un- 
known. As a matter of fact, Sir W. Hardinge had, when he 
landed in India, no Indian pension whatsoever. We presume the 
truth is that the Act was passed when he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in England, but it is all one to Sir Charles—he 
will be a peer all the same. 


The judgment of the Privy Council on the appeal in the case 
of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson,—essayists and reviewers,—was 
given on Monday. It was brief, lucid, and in every way admir- 
able, deciding three most important theological points,—that the 
English Church does not require the clergy to believe in the inspi- 
ration of all portions of the Bible; that she does not require 
them to believe that Christ's atonement for us operates by the 
substitution of his sufferings for ours; that she does not require 
them to construe the “ everlasting fire” of the last clause of the 
Athanasian Creed as necessarily final and hopeless. In the whole 
of this judgment the Bishop of London—who has throughout the 
discussions on subscription and on the obligations of the clergy 
deserved the hearty gratitude of all ecclesiastical Liberals—con- 
curred. The Archbishops of York and Canterbury protested 
against the doctrine that the English Church does not expect her 
clergy to believe in the inspiration of all portions of the Bible. 


On the 20th November a very decisive success was gained by 
General Cameron, not without great cost to the English troops in 
action, at Rangiriri, in the Waikato country. “ Rangiriri,” writes a 
private correspondent, “ is situated close to the bank of the Waikato 
river, aud also close to the Waikari lake, which there communicates 
with the river by a passage about a mile wide. The land around 
the edge of the lake is low, fertile, and entirely free from forest, 
being at this moment for the most part cultivated. At the junction 
of the lake and river the land runs out in a low long point of 
some breadth, somewhat like a Gibraltar without the rock. Here 
it was that before war broke out in May last at Taranaki, the 
most disaffected of the Waikato natives set about throwing up 
earthworks so extensive that most Europeans rather scoffed at the 
idea of their ever being completed by them, not taking into con- 
sideration the vast change which war makes in the character of the 
Maori, who will slave himself almost to death for any warlike pur- 
pose. The expedition which started from Mere Mere for Rangiriri 
was 1,200 strong, and was conveyed one part by land, and the rest, 
forming the larger body, by the river, in the gunboats Avon and 
Pioneer. It was nearly five o’clock before General Cameron arrived 
before the earthworks at Rangiriri.” General Cameron, however, 
ordered an assault, which soon carried the outer works, but four un- 
successful attempts were afterwards made to carry the inner works. 
Nevertheless, at daylight, when the order was given to resume the 
attack, a white flag was seen, and the whole Maori force remaining 
in the fort was captured, 183 in number, including W. Thompson 
and all the leading Waikato chiefs, excepting only the Maori King, 
who had escaped in the night. ‘The native loss was about 100 
killed, 150 wounded, who escaped, and 183 made prisoners. Our 
own loss was four officers and 36 men either killed or mortally 
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as 
wounded and since dead, and about 80 men and 10 officers more | as to compel them to reconsider the subject, then they would re. 


or less seriously wounded, but now doing well. This is the begin- 
ning of the end, we trust, in New Zealand— but it will yet take 
time and colonists to overawe permanently the spirit of Maori 
independence. 


The House of Representatives in New Zealand take even a less 
favourable view (if that be possible) of Sir George Grey's pro- 
ceedings in the matter of the Waitara despatch, intended to throw 
discredit on his predecessor, Colonel Gore Browne, for the purchase 
of that block of land, than the Duke of Newcastle himself, whose 
severe reply we reeently noticed. The Assembly assert that Sir 
George Grey’s statements are false, and he is so unpopular there, 
and we fear so deservedly unpopular, that we trust he may soon be 
recalled. 

Sir George Grey explained in the House of Commons yes- 
terday week that the principle of clerical subscription is to 
be upheld, going out of his way to give it his own personal 
adhesion. ‘It would be most injurious to the interests of the 
Church that subscription should be abolished,” said the Home 
Secretary,—adding by way of inconclusive explanation, “ and that 
clergymen should retain their preferment in the Church while 
holding doctrines utterly opposed to the teaching of the Church.” 
Sir G. Grey should know that when the Dean of Westminster 
proposed to abolish subscription, he did so expressly on the ground 
that the Ordination Service, the law of the Church, and the habi- 
tual use of its ritual have far more effect in preventing clergymen 
from remaining in it without sympathy or faith than the partly 
nugatory, partly vexatious subscription, which only hampers very 
scrupulous consciences and stretches lax ones. ‘The Commission 
just appointed is only to simplify the various subscriptions and 
render them as little burdensome and unambiguous as possible. It 
is an unwieldy Commission of twenty-seven members, including 
the four Archbishops (English and Irish), the Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of St. 
David's, Lord Stanhope, Lord Harrowby, Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Cranworth, Lord Ebury, Mr. Bouverie, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Wal- 
pole, Mr. Napier, Sir J. T. Coleridge, Sir W. Heathcote, Mr. C. 
Buxton, Dr. Milman, Dr. Goodwin, Archdeacon Sandford, Profes- 
sor Jacobson, Professor Jeremie, Rev. H. Venn, Rev. W. G. 
Humphry,—an ecclesiastical happy family not likely to agree very 
well on any substantial reform. Perhaps, however, they may con- 
cur in substituting something more rational for the ‘ unfeigned 
assent and consent” to all and everything in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


The Manchester party, who interpret the duty of non-interven- 
tion in Europe in the Cobdenian sense of a policy of isolation on 
all but commercial questions, held a crowded meeting in Man- 
chester on Thursday, to protest against interference in the Dano- 
German war. Mr. T. B. Potter made an able speech against 
granting English aid, in which, however, he confounded together 
all sorts of interference, from the protection of our own 
settlers in New Zealand to the gratuitous attempt to snatch 
China from the Chinese. Mr. Potter abused the London 
Treaty of 1852 on the Danish succession, which we do not 
defend, and apparently inferred that because by that false 
step we injudiciously gave the Danes reason to hope that we 
would interfere even to compel the submission of their own sub- 
jects, therefore we ought now to disappoint their just hope that 
we would interfere to prevent the violent and unprovoked aggres- 
sion of foreign Powers. We agree with the Manchester meeting 
that wars to maintain an artificial balance of power are very silly 
and generally very criminal undertakings. But, let it once be 
known that England will never interfere to protect the weak State 
against unjust and unprovoked aggression, however strong the 
claims that State may have on her, and the commercial prosperity 
of which the Manchester men think so much will soon leave us in 
the wake of our political influence. 


The Government are apparently spreading the publication of the 
Danish correspondence over as long a period as possible. The 
Government printers cannot gratify the interest of the public under 
three weeks, but Lord Palmerston expresses the hope that small 
instalments may come out from day to day, which, says the Prime 
Minister, will have the advantage of obliging honourable members 
to read the first despatches before they read the last ones. Asa 
comment on his remark the first paper issued contained the final 
despatches of the whole series, viz., the ‘identical notes” of 31st 
January from Austria and Prussia, explaining that those Powers 
occupy Schleswig to secure the rights given them by the agreement 


consider it, and take England into their counsels. In other words, 
80 soon as they have lost a decent number of soldiers they wil] 
confide to us that they cannot possibly give back Schleswig, but 
must claim it for Germany by way of compensation. And Lord 
Palmerston, we suppose, in reply, will offer them the assurance of 
his distinguished consideration. 


Sir George Grey brought in on Monday night a bill to amend 
the law 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 54, which has led, or which under 
his administration of it has led, to so ridiculous a result in the 
case of George Victor Townley. Sir G. Grey proposes only to 
require that the certificate of lunacy should be given in future by 
the visiting justices to a prison (where there are any) instead of 
any two justices, that the medical certificates should be given by 
two medical gentlemen (with a regular diploma), selected by the 
visiting justices, and that then discretion should be formally left 
with the Home Secretary whether he should or should not agt 
upon the certificates so given. The amendment seems to ug 
utterly inadequate. What the public want, when a man escapes 
through alleged lunacy the punishment due to his crime, is a public 
verdict of lunacy given by a-jury after a regular judicial inquiry, 
the evidence being taken on oath,—and not to trust any further to 
the discretion even of Sir George Grey. 


An unexpected obstacle has arisen to the progress of the Alexandra 
case. It will be remembered that when the Chief Baron refused to 
sign the bill of exceptions tendered by the Crown, he suggested 
that the Attorney-General should move for a new trial ; and on its 
being objected that there would be no appeal! from the decision of 
the Court on motion, inasmuch as this was a Revenue case, the 
Court made certain rules under the Queen’s Remembrancer’s Act 
purporting to give an appeal in Revenue cases. It seems that this 
Act expressly gives an appeal in two or three specified cases, and 
then goes on to say that the Court of Exchequer may make rules 
of process and practice, and may extend or apply any of the pro- 
visions of the Common Law Procedure Acts to Revenue cases. 
Now, on the Alexandra case coming by way of appeal before the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, it is objected that the Legislature 
had enumerated the cases in which it meant to give an appeal, and 
that the general clause only applied to proceedings in the Court of 
Exchequer itself. On the other hand, the Crown replied that the 
Legislature had merely enumerated such cases as occurred to it, 
and then given a general power to the Exchequer to give an appeal 
in any other cases in which there would be an appeal in an ordinary 
civil cause. Of the seven Judges who formed the Court, the four 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench adopted the former opinion, the three 
Judges of the Common Pleas the latter. Which is the right opinion 
depends on the exact meaning of the Queen’s Remembrancer's Act, 
and especially on the signification of the word “ practice”—a 
technical question which it must be left to the House of Lords to 
finally decide. If the Lords adopt the opinion of the majority of 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber, the Alexandra case comes to an 
untimely end—a result which will, we think, be unjust, and will 
leave the meaning of the Foreign Enlistment Act undecided. If, 
however, the Lords adopt the opinion of the minority, the only prac- 
tical result will be to eliminate the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
from the proceedings, which will be little loss. 


The Government has published a mass of correspondence between 
Earl Russell and Mr. Adams in the matter of the Alabama. The 
drift of the whole is a demand put forward by the United States 
that Great Britain shall compensate all American owners who may 
be losers by the Alabama, that vessel being built by British ship- 
wrights, and manned by British sailors, and therefore a British 
ship. The absurdity of the demand may be demonstrated in three 
lines. The Alabama is either a man-of-war or a pirate. If a man- 
of-war we have nothing to do with paying the value of ber cap- 
tures, though the South may have; if a pirate, we are no more 
responsible for her than for any other pirate which may happen to 
have English sailors on board. Let the American Government 
catch her and hang her crew, as we shall do if she touches British 
ships. Earl Russell replies that he can see no prima facie ground 
even for arbitration, and declines absolutely throughout to acknow- 
ledge any responsibility. The tone throughout is moderate except 
in one despatch of Mr. Seward’s, in which he threatens to seize 
the Alabama in British ports, a despatch which Mr. Adams very 
wisely did not present. It was probably produced for home con- 
sumption only—the kind of “dodge” which Mr. Seward so often 
mistakes for statesmanship. 


The Indian papers state that the little war on the frontier is 





of 1852, but that if the sacrifices of the war should be so great 


over, that it has cost a million, and that another expedition to 
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punish two other troublesome tribes is in course of organization. 
If this statement is correct, it would be better to pay these 
worthies black mail; but it must be exaggerated. The Indian 

ison is kept up permanently as if just about to take the field, 
and the transport of supplies and ordnance, the only new expendi- 


ture, can scarcely have amounted to that sum. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving on Monday for 
Jeave to bring in a bill to withdraw in certain cases the collection 
of the taxes from the Special Parliamentary Commissioners, and put 
them under the direct control of the Board of Inland Revenue, told 
acurious story of the way the assessors of the taxes sometimes use 
their power to appoint collectors. It seems that the collectors 
cannot refuse the office,—the Act giving ihe assessors absolute 

wer to name the collectors,—and that the assessors not unfre- 
quently appoint very unfit collectors, to whom the salary is of no 
moment and the responsibility very vexatious and annoying, for 
spite. Among the persons so named, said Mr. Gladstone, “ I find 
a general officer in the army, a retired barrister, merchants absent 
from home during the entire day, the principals of grammar 
schools, the captain of a merchant vessel, and lastly, a lady.” 
An assessor is evidently a formidable despot. ‘If you don’t accept 
me I'll make you collector of taxes in your native town,” must be 
a dreadful menace to hold over a pretty girl. 


Mr. Frederick Oakeley, Catholic priest and English gentleman, 
writes to the Standard to prove that our judgment on the Chilian 
priests was “ inordinately cruel.” He, however, admits that he 
knows nothing about the priests of Santiago, and the only “ facts” 
he produces are assertions based on a letter in a French newspaper, 
stating that of the two priests present one fainted from the 
smoke, that the sacristy door was not shut, and that a young 
layman saved the valuables. This may seem evidence to a man 
who is capable of believing that “ there is in every Catholic church 
an object more precious to a priest even than his own life—I mean 
the most blessed Sacrament ;”~ but we may just state the evidence 
on the otherside. Three papers published in Chili by Chilians affirm 
that the door was shut after a Miss Armstrong had passed (and, 
indeed, the fact proves itself, for there was no rush to this door), 
that Ugarte gave the absolution, and that the priests saved the 
articles. Two of these papers give lists of the articles saved, among 
them bureaus which no single man could have moved, and three 
American accounts re-affirm the charge. Finally, a Chilian 
gentleman assures us, on the authority of relatives present at the 
scene, that Ugarte did not faint, that in the belief of the women he 
would have rushed into the church to save the victims, but that 
instead he stood at the door, as they think, held back by other 
priests, It is natural that Mr. Oakeley should think these things 
incredible, but he must recollect that though now a priest he was 
bred a freeman. It takes early education to make the character 
complete, and our belief is that if the choice lay between saving 
enchanted biscuits and human lives, Mr. Oakeley’s human instincts 
would prove too strong for his inhuman theology. 


The case of Porter at Flushing has been almost equalled in the 
Isle of Man. Mr. W. F. Peacock wandering about the island 
found confined in a hamlet called Ballakillowey a lunatic— 
named Dick Waterson. ‘This man had, eighteen years ago, been 
frightened out of his senses by another apprentice dressed up as a 
ghost, and was placed by his relatives in a brick cow-house with 
a barred aperture. There he has been bricked up alive for 
eighteen years, lying naked like an animal in his own ordure, 
without a bed, his food chucked to him through the window. The 
neighbours have known all this for years, but have not interfered, 
and the Commissioners in Lunacy are powerless, for the lunacy 
laws do not extend to the Isle of Man. Now that the case has 
been exposed, the Lieutenant-Governor will doubtless interfere if 
he can find some place to put him in, for there is no asylum in the 
island, nor apparently any one on that side of it with either feeling 
or education. Are there Manx clergy, and if so, what was the 
local rector doing for eighteen years ? 


Mr. Millett, the Cornwall surgeon charged with administering 
poison to his brother, has been discharged by the magistrates, Dr. 
Taylor having reported that no poison at all was discovered in the 
deceased's stomach. 


The need of improving our marriage laws has received another 
illustration. A Miss Quinton, pupil in a boarding-school at Ennis- 
killen, has 1,000/., and isa ward in Chancery. An attorney's clerk 
named Peterson fell in love either with the lady or her money, 
and arranged with a priest to marry them. ‘The young lady was 
baptized and then married by a priest, at whom she was forbidden 





to look, and then, to make sure of the money, “Peterson's friends 
saw them safely put to bed.” The Master of the Rolls ordered 
Peterson to be arrested, but the lady refuses to go back to her 
friends, and there is practically nothing to be done in the matter. 
The truth is, that where liberty of choice is allowed, boys and girls 
must be permitted occasionally to make foolish matches. All the 
fuss made on such occasions may be useful asa deterrent to other 
couples, but once wedded there is nothing for relatives to do but 
console themselves with predicting the regular number of misfor- 
tunes ! 


Amongst the new joint-stock companies of the week, we notice 
the Ottoman Financial Association, with a capital of one million, 
for the development of the capabilities of the Turkish empire, the 
negotiation of Government concessions for public and railway un- 
dertakings, and the encouragement of the growth of cotton. The 
Crédit Foncier of Mauritius, with a capital of 500,000/., has also 
issued its prospectus. It is started in alliance with the Land 
Mortgage Bank of India, and proposes operations of a similar 
nature in connection with the landed property of the island. 


The General Credit and Finance Company has commenced its 
career by the negotiation of the Great Eastern Northern Junction 
Railway scheme. Its object is the construction of a line specially 
adapted, by easy gradients, for the conveyance of coal from the 
northern coal-fields to London. The Great Eastern undertake to 
work the line upon favourable terms. 


Mr. Home writes to the Z'imes to deny that he ever contracted 
not to communicate with spirits during his stay in Rome, and gives 
the words of the undertaking, which was only not to give public 
séances, and to avoid all conversation on the subject of spiritualism. 
He did not undertake that the spirits should not make communi- 
cations or tap the tables, for this they do or not at their own sweet 
will. He also undertook, it seems, that he had not sold his soul 
to the Devil in these words :—“ I, Daniel Douglas Home, do hereby 
solemnly declare and avow that I have not sold my soul to the 
Devil, nor have I on any occasion been cognizant of holding com- 
munication with the Evil One.” ‘These engagements were taken 
before the Chief of the Inquisition, who, however, got nervous in 
spite of them, and sent Mr. Home away from Rome after all. 
Probably he reasoned that if Mr. Home had sold his soul to the 
Devil, it would be in the nature of a treat to that gentleman to 
“ avow and declare solemnly” that he had not,—while the Pope's 
only spiritual remedy would be to promote the completion of the 
purchase, and prevent its being voided or cancelled by any higher 
Power,—an unseemly office for his Holiness. Besides, what an 
opportunity might not have been thus afforded to the Devil of at 
last turning the tables on the Pope? So Mr. Home had to beat a 
retreat to Nice. 


The Directors of the Bank of England have reduced their mini- 
mum quotation for money from 8 to7 per cent. The stock of 
bullion in the Bank is now 13,472,2714. 

The steamer for the Brazils has taken out 116,583/., including 
100,0001. withdrawn from the Bank; but the whole of the fresh 
arrivals have been retained. 

Advices from New York state that the banks held only 
4,970,000/. in specie. 

On Saturday last, Consols left off at 90}, , for money, and 904, 
91, for account. Yesterday, the closing quotations were :—For 
transfer, 91, to 914; for time, 91}, #. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 


Friday, Feb. 5. Friday, Feb. 12. 


Greek oe oe ee ee “ 214 

Do. Coupons +e oe - 
Mexican ee oe oo oe oe 35) 36 
Spauish Passive ee ee oe . 32 $2 
Do. Certificates ee . oe oe 13 138 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts.,1858.. ° .. oe . 69 70 
” ” 1362.. ee a _ oe 67 
»  Consolidés.. 46] oe 47 


Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading British Railways, with the latest quotations of Friday 


week :— 


Friday, Feb.5. Friday, Feb. 12. 
- 12 120, 


Caledonian .. 1 
Great Eastera 49 49 
Great Northern 125 128 
Great Western... .. ee (4 65 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe 110 » 110} 
London and Brighton oe *e 103 105 
London and North-Western oe oe e 1074 1094 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe oe 41 o 40 
Midland — on oe ee oe oe test eo 129 
North-Eastern, Berwick « ° 103 102 
do. fork e 91 91 
West Midland, Oxford o 39} 39 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. spoken. ‘That Gormany intends to keep the Dachicg fat 


— 
THE CONQUEST OF DENMARK. 


ore and valour, heroism and self-sacrifice have 
all alike failed to stop the bullets, and the military 
tyrannies of Germany are masters of the half of Schleswig. 
General de Meza, the Jew soldier in chief command of the 


that the Dannewerke was thereby turned, and that if he re- 
mained his army would be forced either to accept battle 
against twofold numbers or to capitulate, preferred to with- 
draw, and, sharply pursued by the enemy, retreated upon 
Flensburg, whence the major portion of the army crossed 
into the district of Schleswig, called from the arm of the sea 
which separates it from the mainland the Island of Alsen. 
The Danes fought in their retreat with despairing courage, 
defending hedge after hedge. The people of Flensburg defended 
their barricades till they had killed a thousand Germans; 
and at Oversee, when utterly outmatched, a Danish regi- 
ment flung itself upon the Austrian batteries, and, though 
almost destroyed itself, saved the remainder of the army. It is 
all useless, for ‘the rain descends alike on the just and the un- 
just,” no moral superiority counterbalances bayonets, and Eng- 
land does not seem even to feel the grandeur of the effort the 
hope of her support has tempted brave men to make. The 
Germans, flushed with their victory have, to prove their respect 
for the Treaty of 1852, already “suspended” the Danish 
Government, and to show their devotion to justice and nation- 
ality have ordered that Danes as well as Germans shall use 
the German tongue. The people north of Flensburg are still 
ready to die for their country; but the people south of 
that point are allowed to speak for both, and to proclaim 
Prince Frederick as Duke alike of the willing and the un- 
willing population. All Danes within reach of the Hun- 
garians, Croats, Slavons, Italians, and Austrians, who make 
up what Vienna calls a German army, are expelled, Germans 
who think freedom worth as much as nationality are com- 
pelled to follow them, and hundreds of quiet families guilty 
of loyalty to an English treaty are wandering northwards 
in this bitter weather, without home or shelter or goal, 
cursing, we fear, the sympathies which induced them to be- 
lieve that England, even when not bound down by a lawyer’s 
contract, could still be relied on to help freemen against 
violent wrong. The Danes, it is believed, will still, 
with the persistence of their Scandinavian blood, maintain the 
contest, harassing the invaders from Alsen, and by sea, until 
events once more turn, but there is no real ground of hope; 
forty millions of people in earnest are not to be resisted by 
less than two, however individually superior, and the Germans 
are in earnest. They are enjoying the threefold luxury of 
seeing that when combined for evil they are strong, of hoping 
that one day they may be powerful also for good, and of 
insulting the power whose political freedom is a standing 
reproach to a people who desiring liberty and unity are still 
the meek subjects of thirty princelings, and they will quaff 
the cup to the bottom. Why not? God is far off, and Eng- 
land afraid of Napoleon, and the world for the moment is 
theirs to do what they will,—to destroy Denmark if they 
like, in order that Prussian recruits may become veterans, 
and that Hapsburg may not outstrip Hohenzollern in the 
race for the hegemony. What matters if a treaty is 
broken when the judges are afraid to enforce it, that every 
little nation in Europe is thrown open defenceless to the 
assaults of its neighbours, that a nation is dying as some 
queenly woman might die if assailed by wolves, that every 
honourable heart in Great Britain is beating slower for shame 
at the spectacle of triumphant wrong? Are not the victors 
Germans, and are they not the ruling race of earth, the only 
one from which the world picks kings,—competent for any- 
thing except freedom and fidelity ? 

It is useless, however, with Tories hungering for a surplus, 
and Liberals thirsting to show the world that England means 
peace even when peace is humiliation, to write about treaties, 
and honour, and nationalities, and ‘abstract ideas”? of that 
kind. The only argument which comes home in the present 
temper of the aristocratic mind is interest, and we ask them 


hold, certain, and to keep them upon the ground of national 
consanguinity. Those Powers have been driven to the war 
which gud war they did not desire by the pressure of German 
feeling, which feeling has been intensified by every military 
success, and will most certainly not permit them to surrender 
the long-desired prize. The Courts have been from the first 
unable to resist the commands of the excited democracy of 
Germany, and nothing has occurred in the war to strengthen 
their power over their peoples’ passions. If they yield to 
them they are safe, and except their own safety what have 
they to consult? There is the Treaty of 1852, but the 
Hohenzollerns have just violated a contract of at least equal 
validity, M. Bismark writes openly that a quarrel with Smith 
dissolves all contracts with Jones, and the Hapsburgs have 
broken every engagement they ever made, unless, indeed, it 
bound them to make priests a little stronger. There is 
France, but Germany united thinks herself a match for 
France, sings in her spasm of energy songs about wringing 
‘* Elsass ”’ from the stranger, and doubtless were France only 
as weak as Denmark would try to execute her threat. There 
is England, but Germany repeats with sneering gusto that 
Earl Russell’s threats are wind; that England fights only 
when her interests are imperilled, and that national dignity 
is not in England considered an interest. The two Powers 
can break the Treaty, and they will, if only it is clear that 
breaking it will pay ; and with provinces to acquire, a demo- 
eracy to conciliate, a weak foe to outrage, and only England 
to insult, who can doubt that the profit is secure? 
There will be, of course, negotiations, for German pro- 
fessors love to prove rights on paper; there will probably 
be half-a-dozen subterfuges, for a plain appeal to the sabre 
might bring a flash into England’s sleepy eyes; there will, 
doubtless, be a popular vote, for, as Jules Favre said, modern 
creeds require us to search the victim’s entrails for favourable 
auguries ; but when all these things are done Denmark will 
have lost Schleswig, and a nationality older than our own 
will be left without resource save that one which seems 
pleasant only to Buddhists, absorption in something greater 
than oneself. Is it our interest to allow this example of 
successful violence to tempt France to seize the Rhine, and 
Russia the frontier of the Balkan? Resisting either of those 
two aggressions would cost us rather more than sending a 
fleet to Venice and an expedition into Jutland, yet those are 
the ultimate dangers which we risk in order to avoid the 
possibility of the first of them. We may avert them, say 
some Radicals, by steadily refusing to mingle in any Conti- 
nental affair, as, indeed, it is possible to avoid trouble when 
the next house is on fire by calmly going to bed. That 
is non-intervention in perfection; but then there is 
risk in that course as well as cowardly neglect of 
duty. Fortunately there is not the smallest fear of 
Englishmen forgetting that dignity is at least an element 
in comfort, or holding that human beings are to them 
mere objects of scientific interest, or consenting to live as 
members of a family scorned by all the families with which 
it must per force associate. Short of a policy of selfish 
isolation, of watching crime with a sensation of amusement, 
it is surely the interest of Great Britain that her friendship 
should have some value, and her enmity some importance, 
that her vote for peace and freedom should weigh even with 
armed despots, that her ‘‘ opinion” should be something more 
than the shout of an educated mob. Yet that is the position 
to which we are reduced if the governing class insists that we 
have done all that friendship can ask for Denmark, because, 
forsooth! we have suggested a conference—have recommended 
chloroform in order to make amputation easy. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL’S DECISION. 
i ‘‘ Judges of the People’”’ only now and then remind 
us that they hold the very same responsible authority 
over the English Church and priesthood which the healthy 
Erastianism of Moses assigned to the secular judges of the 
Hebrew people in the first centuries after the Exodus. The 
English Bench so scldom deals with any but secular offences 
against the civil or criminal law, and, deservedly as it is 








just to consider for a moment whether apathetic indecision is 
in this matter their true interest? Are they really prepared 


to allow two great Powers to tear a province from a little 
Power because a section of the inhabitants of the province | 
speak the same language as one-half of the two aggressive | 
populations do? Because, if they are, we want to know on | 
what principle they intend to fight for the Channel Islands, 
or the Mauritius, or Gibraltar, or any one of the thirty depen- 


esteemed amongst us, is so little associated with any reputa- 
tion for faith or sanctity, that we can never help feeling an 
emotion of surprise on observing anew on any fresh occasion 
how essentially identical is the spirit of equity, whether 
applied to secular or spiritual affairs ; how the habit of impar- 
tially interpreting and faithfully administering the secular law 
is a far better qualification for the same task even in the most 
delicate ecclesiastical affairs, than any amount of familiarity 
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with scholastic formule and controversial divinity. To any one 
qho will first read the record of the cheerful unanimity with 
hich the three clerical judges at the Cape agreed in con- 


demning the Bishop of Natal for nine distinct, and, in some | 


cases, subtle and highly questionable heresies, —who will notice 
how seldom they entertained any doubt at all of their own 
dogmatic infallibility, and how they gave the benefit of every 
doubt they did entertain, not to the side of freedom and 
innocence, but that of exclusion and punishment,—and who 
will then turn to Dr. Lushington’s anxious and conscientious 
indgment in the case of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, with 
its complement, the brief and lucid judgment of the Lord 
Chancellor and his colleagues which has jnst been delivered, 
—to such a one the Erastian doctrine that the State should 
and this, too, by divine right) be supreme in executing the law 
of the Church, will no longer seem a paradox in any way 
inconsistent with the treasure of divine truth which the 
Church holds. The gift of a judicial mind is certainly not 
the characteristic gift of faith as such—and we sincerely pity 
the Colonial Church if it is to be given over to priests, 
not merely to organize but to rule. Their uniform bias is to 
exclude every doctrine which they think erroneous, while the 
bias of the civil judge is always to include, under the broad 
shadow of the law, every mode and variety of human thought 
and character which is not expressly forbidden as inconsistent 
with the welfure of society or the State. The justice of ec- 
clesiastics goes about ‘‘ binding and delivering into prison” 
both consciences and faiths; civil justice speaks, and it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that ‘‘all the doors are 
opened, and every one’s bands are loosed.” The judgment 
of the Privy Council,—concurred in as to all its points by the 
Bishop of London alone, but protested against on a point of first- 
rate importance by both the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York,—decisively sets free the consciences of English clergy- 
men on the three questions most essential to the sincerity of 
the Christian intellect of our own day—the nature of the inspi- 
ration of the Bible—the meaning of justification by faith,— 
the duration and limit of the divine retribution to be exacted 
for sin,—in other words, on the question which involves the 
freedom of intellectual inquiry into the composition of the 
Bible, the question which involves the freedom of ethical 
investigation into the grounds of the divine forgiveness, and 
the question which involves the freedom of personal trust 
in God in relation to His treatment of human evil, and 
whether it is decent to bind Him over by certain technical 
finality principles which, if they are to be found in the Bible 
at all, are visible only through the special magnifying glasses 
of particular creeds. 

It seems to us impossible to overrate the importance of these 
decisions. They will give freedom without robbing any one; 
they will remove that detestable necessity for vague and am- 
biguous speech which saps the influence of the clergy ; and yet 
while removing these oppressive doctrinal fetters from those 
who do not like to wear them, they leave the great personal 
faith in the Son of God incarnate in our humanity wholly 
untouched as the first principle and great assumption of our 
creed. First, then, we congratulate the nation, and the clergy 
more especially, that this is not a triumph of any party in the 
Church, Liberal or Conservative, over any other, but the 
triumph of the whole Church over a single party. We cannot 
conceive that this decree will even tend to promote the spread 
of the faith held by the Liberals, but only to prevent its exclu- 
sion, or its dishonest suppression where it is already held. No- 
thing amazes us more than to see the assumption of our shivering 
religious contemporaries that the judgment will be a blow to 
their creed. All that they can mean is that those who would 
otherwise nominally hold their views as a matter of course, or 
as a matter of worldly advantage by insincere profession, will 
now drop them altogether. Is that so deadly a loss to them? 
Do they, indeed, hold that every one who is not against them 
1s with them in spiritual belief, and count their strength by 
the number of these false adherents? We observe that Dr. 
Wordsworth has recently made the extraordinary statement to 
his auti-Stanleyite admirers that ‘‘unless this spirit [the 
spirit of critical inquiry] is restrained it must have the un- 
happy result of driving many among us into deism, and of 
making others fall away from us into the arms of a so-called 
infallible Church,”"—which surely comes to this,—that Dr. 
Wordsworth and his friends cannot possibly hold their own 
faith intact in the immediate neighbourhood of a different, 
though equally earnest type of faith? Does he mean, then, 
that there is a conduction or radiation of scepticism,—that 
creeds will mingle like gases, if they are separated only by the 
membranes of individual intellects, and not absolutely shut 

apart by the thick walls of a church,—that Dr. Stanley’s 





moral proximity to him will undermine his own personal con- 
victions? If that be so, what is his faith really worth? The 
Privy Council condemn him to tolerate something he does 
not like to tolerate, nothing more. If any one chooses, as 
many choose, to hold with Canon Wordsworth that Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, shall be and is “ blessed among 
women” expressly for an act of the most deliberate, though 
patriotic, treachery and cruelty,—such a person is by no 
means debarred from feeding on that faith with all his heart, 
and we should be the first to protest against any one’s exclu- 
sion from the Church for such a cause. Those who think 
there is a verbal, and moral, and spiritual inspiration (of a 
kind utterly unknown by Thucydides, or Tacitus, or Hallam,) 
in such a sentence as the following, ‘‘ These are the sons of 
Ishmael, by their names according to their generations, the 
first-born of Ishmael, Nebajoth, and Kedar, and Adbeel, and 
Mibsam, and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, Hadad and 
Tema, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah,” are in no way injured 
or forbidden from reflecting, or even preaching, on each sepa- 
rate name in the list by the Privy Council’s decision; but other 
clergymen who may fail to see special inspiration in the remark, 
and find no profit in reflecting upon Jetur, are pronounced 
without blame. Rather, if the “‘ higher” doctrine, as it is called, 
be true, should the perfect liberty of either holding it or not 
holding it, work in its favour, since its influence over the mind 
is now entirely set free from any admixture of interested motive, 
without being put under any new disadvantage. So, too, 
though it is decided not to be compulsory on a clergyman to 
hold the substitutive theory of atonement, or the everlasting 
torments of the wicked, those who derive refreshment and 
new life from these dogmas—and we are not for a moment 
doubting that, amazing as it seems to us, this may be s0, 
considering the curious and complicated relations which such 
dogmas take to the whole of a systematic body of divinity— 
are not to be let or hindered in their grateful reception of 
them. 

Next, the decision ought to be welcomed by the laity no 
less than the clergy, because, as Mr. Maurice argues most 
ably in our columns to-day, instead of increasing the ambi- 
guities of clerical language, it strikes off the greatest of all 
reasons for those studied ambiguities. What layman amongst 
us is not familiar with the momentary flash of disgust, and of a 
momentary scepticism infinitely deeper than any open confes- 
sion of doubt could ever implant, which the naturally guarded 
and obscure statements of their real convictions by his clerical 
friends produce in hismind? When you ask a clergyman, as 
any one attaching the most infinite moment to the question 
must ask, in simple frankness, whether it is the highest 
view that can be taken of the love of God, or the Gospel of 
Christ, to assert that God makes the lot of an endless 
spiritual future dependent absolutely on the momentary 
creed in the heart of a dying man,—and having thus asked, 
you are told in return, as you generally would be, not without 
tender phrases of spiritual concern for your state, that “these 
deep questions should be touched only with the greatest 
caution, and that we should never allow ourselves to throw 
stumbling-blocks in the way of timid souls by trying to fathom 
secrets which are too hard for us,””—is it not natural to resolve 
in your own mind that that clergyman can never be of any 
use to you on such matters for the future? Who will ever 
go to advisers who, instead of answering the thought in 
your mind with the thought in their own, make a tour of 
observation round it, pointing out how wrong it would be to 
produce it and call it theirown? This is the condition of 
things to which vague subscriptions have reduced us. And as, 
ever since the Gorham case decision, no Low Church clergy- 
man has hesitated to express his mind frankly on the matter, 
and no High Church clergyman has been hindered from ex- 
pressing his equally frankly,—so now we trust there will, for 
the first time, be a general candour about the clerical teach- 
ing as to the limits of the inspiration of the Bible,—the true 
meaning of Christ’s sacrifice,—and the nature of eternal life 
and eternal death. 

Finally, every decision which —_ fresh metaphysical and 
dogmatic liberty to the clergy tends to bring home more and 
more, the personal trust in Christ as the essential centre of 
the Church’s faith, and to diminish, therefore, the spurious im- 
portance which the minor dogmatic discussions have acquired. 
The mere fact of the Gorham decision has not, indeed, under- 
mined any true High Church clergyman’s ereed, but it has 
diminished the eagerness with which he is inclined to press it 
on his people,—probably by insensibly diminishing its im- 
portance to his own mind. This could only be the case as 
regards a faith that had not really laid a vital hold upon him. 
Tell the clergy that it is not essential for them to preach 
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the Word made flesh to their people, and would you have the 
least chance of smothering that gospel? Would it not rather 
awaken their zeal to preach it still more fervently? If these 
doctrinal, or metaphysical, or physical questions of baptismal 
grace and substituted penalties have a real relation to the 
clergyman’s work, the knowledge that he may controvert them 
if he pleases will never sap his eagerness to explain them to 
his people. It is only those questions which have got an 
adventitious importance from a controversy involving secular 
consequences to the defeated party, which, when all contro- 
versy on the subject is quieted by the decision that they 
may be either held or denied, fall into oblivion and are seldom 
heard. We believe that this will be the case with, at least 
one of the questions now opened by the Privy Council. The 
clergy will cease either to preach or to controvert so unna- 
tural a doctrine as the substitution of Christ’s punishment for 
ours. And if on the other two questions, that of inspiration, 
and eternal death, we hear more and more, it will be not that 
they are thought necessary to salvation among the uneducated, 
but that their discussion is essential to the coherent growth of 
an intellectual faith. The judgment of the Privy Council will, 
we believe, render the Church more comprehensive, free the 
clergy from the penalty on clear thought and clear language, 
and finally tend to simplify away fine doctrinal points, and to 
bring more and more the central personal faith of the English 
Church in Christ into the light of day. 


THE NEW RAILWAY TRIBUNAL. 

N R. MILNER GIBSON has risen to the height of cireum- 

stances. With an audacity worthy of all commenda- 
tion he has faced the Railway Interest in its stronghold, flung 
overboard a heap of Parliamentary traditions, defied the entire 
army of engineers, promoters, share-jobbers, speculators, 
machinists, lawyers, directors, and capitalists, and by a single 
appeal to the common sense of men of business has saved 
London and all England from a most serious calamity. The 
army of philanthropists in search of a dividend, who have for 
the last few years threatened to “‘ improve” London off the 
face of the earth, have under the influence of two spirited “pro- 
moters’’ and the example of the Metropolitan Railway com- 
menced this year a practical attack. They have demanded Par- 
liamentary sanction for some thirty-one new projects, covering 
an expenditure of 34,000,000/. sterling, proposing to intersect 
every square mile of London with railways, tunnels, viaducts, 
level crossings, and every form of locomotive abomination, 
and demanding, with other trivial concessions, ‘‘one clear fourth 
of the area of the City proper” as building ground. With the 
accustomed arrogance of men who feel that they have science at 
their back, a dividend in prospect, and good wages during the 
intermediate stage, they ask that all interests in London shall 
be made subordinate to theirs, that all ideas of artistic pro- 
priety be laid aside, that great thoroughfares shall be closed 
though tradesmen are ruined by the thousand, and that the 
entire drainage of the metropolis, not even yet completed, shall be 
cut through rather than they be compelled to modify their levels. 
There is scarcely a place of business which has not been 
served with some kind of inconvenient notice, and but one 
open space which somebody has not found the impudence to 
ask for. The Companies propose to add five to the already 
numerous City bridges, so turning the Thames into a sewer 
with gaping wounds, and, probably, take credit to themselves 
that they have not proposed to cover the greatest city in the 
world with a brick and mortar vault. All associations and 
all antiquities, the convenience of the population and the 
prosperity of commerce, the traffic of the metropolis and the 
property of its owners, are to be sacrificed at the bidding 
of gangs of speculators whose sole idea is a premium, 
who would turn Westminster Abbey into a station if it 
would save them a shilling per cent., or drive a tunnel 
under St. Paul’s rather than diminish their speed by a 
half mile of curve. It was all in vain that Londoners 
fumed in vestries, and protested in deputations, and argued 
that they wanted new gates, not a tabula rasa, new exits and 
entrances, not the destruction of their stage, that it was 
monstrous, as Juvenal and Mr. Crawford put it, ‘‘propter 
vitam vivendi perdere causas.” The companies were backed 
by immense means, by an organized hierarchy of officials, by 
the best legal advice in England, by a whole section of the 
House of Commons, and by one sound argument. The 
metropolis really wants casier means of access to the great 
railway termini. A blank refusal to do anything merely 
renders certain the ultimate victory of the aggressors, and 
as all must succeed in some design, each hoped that its own 
might be the finally successful one. Each was prepared to 





. . . ae 
was simple, inexpensive, and beneficial, and had Governmey 
not stirred itself, each would probably have been sanctioned ¢ 
its merits, and Londoners would have woke up some fing 
to find that all the world could travel direct to a Non-existent 
London. Fortunately, the Upper House is composed of D 
whom surveyors and attorneys do not help to return, and a 
have an enormous pecuniary interest in the metropolis, Tp, 
decided last year that the schemes required further digestion 
and even proposed a plan of their own, and the President of 
the Board of Trade, emboldened by their independence has 
found courage to assume the initiative he ought to how 
claimed just three years ago. Under cover of a desire to gaye 
the companies some expense, expense being the very thing for 
which the “railway interest’’—the attorneys, speculators, pro- 
moters, engineers, and other cormorants—is athirst, he struck 
a direct blow at their extra-legal power. He proposed on 
Monday that a Joint Committee of both Houses should be ap. 
pointed to report once for all on these preposterous deman, 
carried his vote, nominated five members, of whom four are 
members for Lancashire and not one is a member for Londop 
and then awaited with a calm inward chuckle the sure response 
of the other House, which, as he knows very well, dare fight the 
Railway Lords. The audacity of the innovation may be estj- 
mated from the fact that the last precedent is one of 1699 
and that the Commons expressed, through Lord Stanley, a 
fear as to whether the Peers were not going to swamp them, 
The “ promoting ” genus felt that they had received a heavy 
blow, and London understood without reasoning that it had 
obtained a reprieve. 

The idea is an excellent one, for it almost secures two incom. 
patible objects—a tribunal which can decide on the merits of 
vast railway plans with some degree of speed, cheapness, and 
consistency, without destroying a power which, in the last 
resort, Parliament does well to retain. There never was 4 
reason, except etiquette, why Parliament should have com. 
pelled every railway to prove its case twice, to pay double 
fees, double expenses, and double compensations for those 
wonderful stretches of conscience in which railway witnesses 
as arule delight. There is and can be only one set of true 
facts, and the double inquiry was simply a tax uselessly im- 
posed upon every traveller by railway throughout the king. 
dom. Mr. Milner Gibson is right, perhaps, in breaking 
through the tradition very cautiously ; but the new system 
once at work and successful will, we trust, be extended from 
the metropolitan railways to all the railways of the kingdom, 
If the object is speed, why should benefits be delayed in Corn- 
wall ; if organization, why should Scotland be given up to 
railway anarchy; if the lessening of expense, why should 
Yorkshire or South Wales be plundered any more than Lon- 
don? The plan is good for all if good for any, and we 
believe it to be one of the happiest ideas yet suggested, 
creating as it does a tribunal subject to influence from Parlia- 
ment, yet above the dictation of the motley but most power- 
ful crew whom it is the duty of Parliament to coerce into 
decency and moderation. ‘The scheme wants only one 
addition to be an invaluable improvement on our machinery, 
and that is a paid and consequently permanent Chairman. At 
present each committee is formed by itself, and has no 
assistance from the aggregate mass of experience col- 
lected through so many years. Its system of taking evidence 
in particular depends on individuals, and the testimony which 
seems to one group of five conclusive, appears to another 
group either irrelevant or unsatisfactory. Of cross-examina- 
tion there is often plenty when one acute member desires to 
pulverize the evidence for a new project, and counsel on both 
sides have a skilled aptitude in proving that nothing is 


nation on behalf of the nation there is seldom a trace. The 


snubbing counsel sharply when they suggest some utterly in- 
applicable analogy, or put leading questions to witnesses with 
Irish imaginations. What is wanted is a responsible but 
permanent officer of the Houses, full of acuteness and prece- 
dents, alive to the principles of evidence and the tricks of 
engineers, and the depository of the general Parliamentary 
tradition as to the system of railways really desirable for 
the people. Such an officer, call him permanent Secretary 
for Railways, or, as we should prefer, Chairman of 
Railway Committees, would save the country and the 
companies millions, and even his salary need not be 
out of the revenue. Let the projecting associations pay % 
entrance-fee of twenty pounds a piece, and there woul 
ample funds for any necessary staff. Without such a 
officer half the advantage of the union of the Houses wo 





prove that, whatever the general injury inflicted, its own scheme 


be lost, for the experience gained by this Committee will be 


untrustworthy as figures except facts; but of cross-exami- © 


few members without bias have no experience, no means of ” 
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ucless to the next; but with him we have an efficient 
t, which yet is in every detail and every vote 
simply & Parliamentary body. The three members from each 
House—seven is quite enough for a committee—would, if 
ed, be still all-powerful, and the only influence of the 
Chairman beyond his casting vote would be derived from the 
wer of a much wanted knowledge, and the use of a 
grievously wasted mass of experience. 


THE KAGOSIMA DEBATE. 
= debate on the burning of Kagosima was, on the whole, 


val 


departmen 





a creditable one, and its effect will, we believe, be per- 
manently beneficial. The division, it is true, showed a large 
majority for the Government, but many causes contributed to 
thin the ranks of the advocates of humanity. Every such 
rote is a vote of confidence, and there were dozens within the 
House who, while regarding the bombardment as a disaster, 
were not prepared to punish it by handing the country over to 
Earl Derby, or even to appeal on such a subject from the 
educated to the people. Then no vote or series of votes 
would in the least degree help to rebuild Kagosima, or com- 

nsate the relatives of the victims, or do away with the im- 
pression produced on the Japanese, and the reluctance of all 
average Englishmen to mourn over spilt milk, a reluctance 
which makes repentance to them the most difficult of Chris- 
tian virtues, is fully reflected in the Commons. Then, 
too, Mr. Buxton, the mover, though delivering a speech 
in which the facts were marshalled with most telling effect, 
proposed for some inexplicable reason to withdraw his 
motion, and the proposal thinned the House of all who 
would have voted on his side, but who were disinclined 
to sit out an avowedly sterile debate. Above all, the 
House of Commons is on one point deeply penetrated by an 
official tradition usually most just and sound. The members 
cannot bear not to support an agent who had at a great dis- 
tance dared to carry out orders from home, even in a vehement 
or too aggressive a spirit. They feel instinctively that under 
a free Government the temptation of every officer is to 
consult opinion rather than his orders, and that if stern orders 
are ever to be sent agents must be upheld, in spite of the 
consequences which flow fromthem. In this instance, orders 
giving Admiral Kuper an excuse were sent, the motion, though 
pointedly worded so as to avert censure from the Admiral, 
still did censure him, and the House was reluctant even to 
appear to strike at a man who had a colourable justification 
and obeyed orders under fire. That in the teeth of all these 
drawbacks eighty-five gentlemen should have voted that a 
British naval triumph was contrary to the usages of war, 
to the policy, and to the duty of the country is a fact most 
creditable to the national character. 

It will, too, we believe, produce the most beneficial effect. 
Government triumphed in the division, but in the debate they 
were intellectually vanquished. They had, in fact, scarcely any- 
thing to say. They proved, indeed, that the double requisition 
upon Prince Satsuma, as well as the Tycoon, was justified by a 
Japanese sanction ; but it is the mode of the requisition, not the 
requisition itself, which the Liberals strive tocondemn. They 
proved, too, that Mr. Richardson was murdered in defiance of 
treaty ; but no one has seriously blamed them for being a little 
too unscrupulous in their attempt to bring a murderer to 
justice. The point against them is not that, but the excessive 
and needless suffering inflicted on unoffending citizens who had 
not murdered Mr. Richardson, or screened the murderer, or 
defied the British, or done any one of the two or three hundred 
things for which Christians deem it right to kill people in 
masses. That is the single point which interests the country, 
and on that Government has exceedingly little to say. Mr. 
Layard made a great point of the obligation on Admiral 
Kuper to return an enemy’s fire, which nobody has denied; 
but the fire did not justify the bombardment of the palace 
and city on the second day. That was done, if for any reason, 
in pursuance of Earl Russell’s instructions, and for that the 
Government must be held directly responsible. The Foreign 
Secretary ordered the British Chargé d’ Affaires to shell the 
Palace; “but the Government had a very limited knowledge 
of the position of the town of Kagosima; they did not even 
know that there was a town there ””—a defence which, in fact, 
asserts that Earl Russell issued orders for shelling a place in 
utter recklessness, without knowing or caring how many 
human beings his order might affect. Our own belief is 

that he did nothing of the kind; that he had a strong idea 
of the place he ordered to be shelled, that he had compounded 
out of the words * Prince,” “‘ feudal,” and “ sea shore,” an idea 








| but that is not Mr. Layard’s defence. He seems to have teit 


that his theory about naval etiquette would not cover the pro- 
ceedings of the second day, for he immediately invented two 
audaciously clever arguments addressed to that point alone. 
He actually, with a hardihood which almost excites our 
admiration, made the catastrophe of the first day a moral 
excuse for the crime of the second. ‘Could they,’”’ he said, 
‘*have left the palace of the chief malefactor untouched after 
they had destroyed the dwellings of the poor?” Thousands of 
innocents having suffered, they must, as a moral measure, kill 
some thousands more lest a guilty one should escape. 
Even this, however, was scarcely hardier than an 
assertion made almost in the same breath that the 
destruction of innocent persons in Kagosima was very 
small, for doubtless the Japanese, like the people of 
Constantinople, were always expecting great fires and always 
ready torun away! Why not say at once that he was sure 
that the Japanese liked the bombardment? it would have been 
just as true, and much less answerable. It is true that 
Orientals do in most cities expect fires, and that as they make 
no effort to put them out they can, under ordinary circum- 
stances, escape pretty easily ; but that is when the fire begins 
in one spot and leaps along the wind. In Kagosima fires must 
have broken out after every shell, ¢. ¢., in fifty places at once, 
and in dozens of blocks the only mode of escape must have been 
through the smoke and flame. If Mr. Layard imagines that 
the thirty thousand young children whom the city must have 
contained, and the 90,000 women, accomplished that exit in 
safety, his mind must have a sanguine bent which disquali- 
fies him for opinion. Does he, perchance, believe that an 
Asiatic epidermis will not burn, or Asiatic flesh give to the 
impact of broken shell? His argument—not to mince mat- 
ters—was clever nonsense, and Sir Roundell Palmer’s was 
very little better. All he could find to allege in defence of 
an act condemned by every principle he ever professed in his 
life was, ‘‘ that the consequences of the fire on the second 
day were the result of the continuation of the conflagration 
on the first,” a defence which needs only the evidence it has 
not got to obtain some trifling force. As it is, it is only 
equalled by the idea of Lord Palmerston, who first proved 
that civilized nations sometimes bombarded towns in time of 
war, then stated that “he did not defend such acts,” and 
then deduced from those two statements that the bombard- 
ment of Kagosima during peace was defensible. 

The intellectual defeat of the Government is patent, and 
officers are almost as sensitive to opinion as to votes. Earl 
Russell, and Colonel Neale, and Admiral Kuper, who were 
all to blame, have all been officially exonerated, but all have 
received a lesson. The Foreign Secretary has acknowledged 
his by writing a despatch specially warning our representa- 
tives in Japan against taking innocent lives. Colonel Neale, 
though rewarded for his negotiations, will feel that his order 
was not approved; and Admiral Kuper will scarcely again 
threaten even barbarians with ‘the destruction of their 
tgwn ’’ before they have performed, or threatened to perform, 
any act of hostility. Those new orders and that novel mode- 
ration will be of themselves a gain; but the true advantage 
of the debate is this, that it will teach agents whom the depart- 
ments can but partially control that even victory will not save 
their acts from searching Parliamentary scrutiny, that they 
can be tried even when their acts are officially approved 
before the only tribunal whose verdict lives—the body of just 
men who prefer mercy, and justice, and humanity before 
success. 





OXFORD REFORM. 

HE able and thoughtful letter of ‘ Academicus” which 
appeared last week in our columns would deserve atten- 

tion, even if it came from one less intimately acquainted 
with Oxford than its author. It is something more than 
that mere pointing out of defects to which the supra- 
logical mind is so painfully prone; and it traces the outlines 
of a scheme for the reconstruction of the University system, 
where reformers are only too apt to throw down a random 
hint, and trust that Providence will complete their work. 
The first three points,—the sweeping away of the College 
monopoly, the abolition of all tests, and the freer recognition 
of new studies, have been already advocated in the Spectator, 
and are the cardinal points of any possible reform. Practi- 
cally we believe the first is the most important, and if 
several hundred men from the poorer middle, and, if possible, 
from the lower classes, could be added yearly to the list of 
undergraduates, they would soon make room for the creeds of 


of an Oriental Ehrenbreitstein, and intended simply to shell | nonconformity and the requirements of practical life. It is, 
that. He was not reckless, but only exceedingly ignorant ;' no doubt, a wise instinct of danger that has warned obstruc- 
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But the practical question, which ‘‘ Academicus” dogg not 
touch is in what way the teaching of the University ig to be 
transferred from college tutors to professors or sub-professors. 
We remember well what hopes were entertained only a few 
years ago, when some new professorships were endowed and 
some old ones augmented ; and we do not care to undervalyg 





tives of all kinds to maintain at every risk the exclusive 
college monopoly. While, however, we accept the conclu- 
sions of ‘* Academicus” on this point unreservedly, we are 
disposed to differ from him on one or two minor details of 
his letter. The subject is worth discussing, though the next 
University reform is probably reserved for a generation that 
shall have forgotten the blunders and tricks of the late com- | changes which have added Professors Conington, Brodie, ang 
mission. Rolleston to the University staff, though the general result 
In the first place, we protest altogether against the bitter | has been so small hitherto. We would simply take the two 
definition of the average Head of a college as ‘‘a mere | cases of Greek and Modern History. The present Professor 
sinccurist,” ‘‘ generally inferior both in character and attain- | of Greek has worked brilliantly and successfully, but the Col. 
ments to an average college tutor ;” ‘his election” ‘‘ almost | leges are practically able to exclude any man from his lecture, 
always the result of intrigue.” The late Masters of Balliol | by fixing one of their own at the same time; and where this 
and Pembroke made their colleges; and it would be hard to | extreme measure is not resorted to in the interests of ortho. 
find among the college tutors a half-dozen superior or even equal | doxy, it is still only by special favour that any man is exempted 
in their several ways to such men as Routh, Bliss, and Gaisford | college work on the plea of attending professorial lectures, [y 
were, as Liddell, Wellesley, Patteson, Hawkins, Macbride, and | history a different cause has led to even worse results. The 
Thompson have been in our own time. One Head, at least, | last Regius Professor avowed the opinion that it was his duty 
may be mentioned who, without any high intellectual pre-| to be learned rather than to impart learning. Among many 
tensions has doubled the revenues of his college by good | intellectual tastes his chief interests were believed to be metg. 
management; and one was selected a few years ago by the| physical; he disliked Oxford air, and after two or three 
great Conservative party as their best man against Mr. Glad- | hasty visits and two or three courses of rhetorical lectures, in 
stone. As for the elections, there is no doubt more or less} which he recommended Hume as a historian, he confined 
of selfish motive or intrigue in them; but considering that | his labours to corresponding on his reasons for not residing, 
the choice is commonly limited to the clerical fellows, and | The colleges in their own defence were forced to start Modern 
amongst those to the few who are known personally or by | History lectureseverywhere. The subject is currently believed 
name to the actual generation, the results cannot be said to be | in Oxford to be one which any man may teach with a week or 
very bad. But whilst we defend these gentlemen as mostly | a day’s reading a-head of his class, and thus the abuse of 
of more than average culture and capacity, we should be very | college lectures, on perhaps, the widest province of human 
sorry to see them transformed into senior tutors. Only ten| thought, has been perpetuated, though there are now two 
years ago a large proportion of them were over sixty, and| resident professors, of whom one is a man of genius, and the 
at that age it may fairly be assumed that a man has lost| other distinguished for success as a private tutor. The 
the freshness and elasticity which are wanted for teaching | appointment of sub-professors would not in itself close the 
well. The true vocation of the Heads is very much that| college lecture-rooms. We believe the only practical re- 
we believe into which the better among them fall naturally. | form will be to close them for ten years at least by a 
They are meant to direct the business and maintain the disci- | sweeping measure from without, and to constrain every college 
pline of the college, to form a link between past and present | to pay over halfits fees for tuition to the University, and every 
generations, and to care for the physical well-being of the| college tutor to receive a licence from the University which 
college tenants as well as for the class-honours of undergra- | should be forfeited if he ever lectures to more than two or, at 
duates. The post itself is not a bad reward for a college| most, three men at atime. Let the University appoint the 
tutor with some administrative ability ; and a few absolute | sub-professors, paying them in such proportions as shall be 
prizes of this kind are, perhaps, more useful in their way than | thought best, and let these lecture in public lecture-rooms, 
life-tutorships which weary veterans would have to fill pain- | Stringent measures of this sort may, perhaps, break down 
fully. Practically we suppose it would be difficult to point to | the existing monopoly, but considering the state of opinion in 

a single Head in Oxford who has not been acollege tutor or a| the less educated colleges we believe nothing else will. 
schoolmaster. We are unable to touch at length on some useful sugges- 
That the present monopoly of teaching by the colleges | tions of ‘‘Academicus,’”’ such as that of making a difference 
ought to be absolutely done away with is a truth which can- | between tutorial and non-tutorial fellowships. If tutorships 
not, we think, be stated too strongly. The existing system | are to remain as they are, we see no reason for increasing their 
is bad in every possible way. The fees paid yearly by | valuc; but if a body of really learned men is to be created at 
undergraduates, putting those in residence at only 1,200, | Oxford, nothing can be fairer than that non-resident lawyers and 
amounts at least to 24,000/., out of which some 100 tutors and | clergymen should be taxed till the endowments of learning 
lecturers are paid inadequately for wasting their energies on| are adequate. It cunnot be too often repeated that the pre- 
work which the college system degrades into drudgery. | sent system is bad, not only because it wastes labour and mis- 
Assume 20 of the sub-professors whom ‘‘ Academicus” pro; | applies money, but because it lowers the standard of know- 
poses added to the present University staff, and it is not too| ledge throughout England. A barrister or a physician is not 
much to say that the whole work done in college lecture-rooms | considered an authority till he has worked twenty years at 
would be more thoroughly performed. The teacher would | least at his profession; the college tutor is often fresh from 
confine himself to one subject instead of ranging over the| the schools, and is kept at hard work on a variety of subjects 
whole field of knowledge, would lecture fewer hours in the | till he has come not only to grind chaff, but to believe firmly 
week, would be stimulated by the presence or the hope of a| that it is corn. We doubt if any country can afford a parallel 
large audience, and would be sufficiently well paid to make it | of so many able men engaged on congenial pursuits who have 
worth his while to devote his life to learning. There remains, | produced so little that is first-rate in any single department as 

of course, the work done in private by college tutors with | the Oxford tutors during the last fifty years. 

their men, and which some are apt to talk . as consti- 
tuting the chief claim on them. Our own Oxford experi- . 
ence "cate tutors of at least average scmaiiatene THE BLESSINGS OF OSSIFICATION OF THE HEART. 
was that three hours in the year would be a large REPUTATION for wisdom is often cheaply gained by frequent 
indulgence in the reflection that the human lot is pretty much 


estimate of the time given in excess of the regular lec- 
tures to any but a most exceptional student. Assuming, | the same in essence in all circumstances and stations of life; that the 


however, that this estimate were quadrupled, as it pro-/ helplessness of infancy, the carelessness of childhood, the conscious 
bably might be with advantage, especially in the case of vigour of youth, the hopes which centre in marriage, the anxieties 
pena © a college yong a — hous a — of the father, the instinctive tenderness of the mother, the feeble- 
Sari teiee tis, Sila We cath for ctenn Seltien | ane ae Rowe ramnce of death, as, see ot, Games 
a “a ’ * | determining conditions which make human life what 1 an 
By this reckoning a half of the actual revenues, or 12,0000. @/ 21) those a es realities are the same at bottom, tree in the 
year, might be left free to endow the sub-protessorships. If hut or the palace, whether seen directly through the simpler lot of 
any further sum could be obtained from curtailing the income a ail Mien tee wpe. ficial . dour of 
of the Heads, where it is disproportionate to the rate that | — [ - aera re = on on Jeger re rece: 
prevails in Oxford, there could, of course, be no objection to | wealth. All this may be true enough if 3 _ take care toe of 
a mild measure of confiscation. But, considering the irregular | Y°" hut and its inmates so as to secure just the minimum 
sources, such as livings, canonries, and such like, from which | outward comforts and decencies requisite to bring out the proper 
their revenues are in great measure derived, we doubt whe- #24 characteristic features of the human lot. But how if you g0 
ther this expedient would bring in much to the general below that minimum, as you may easily do without rendering 
human life impossible, or even,—with your slow Saxon beast of 
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burden, who is too dull to realize the meaning or gauge the rela- 
tive degrees of misery,—unendurable? There is an _ ostler, 
Frederick Adams by name, who resides,—if we may apply that 
polite phrase to a habit of sleeping every night on the same heap 
of rags in the same room,—in Bell Court, Gray's Inn Lane, and who 
‘nly does not illustrate very satisfactorily the theory of the 
ultimate identity of human feeling in all its different conditions. 
Qn Monday an inquest was held in the Board-room of the 
Holborn Union on the body of a mate of this Frederick Adams, 
by name George Marjoram, who had shared Adams’s bed for 
some time before his decease, and for one night after it. At this 
inquest Adams gave evidence of grim simplicity and pathos tending 
to show that, at least to one in his condition, if the distinction 
between the rich and the poor is small the distinction between the 
living and the dead is smaller still; indeed that if that theory of 
the ultimate identity of the human lot in all phases of existence be 
true at all, you must go just a step lower in your generalization, and 
include corpses in your theory, as being at least as near to the condi- 
tion of dead apathetic misery that is just physically alive and no 
more, as that condition is to any exhibiting what are called the ordi- 
nary phases of human joy and sorrow, hope and fear. Last Wed- 
nesday week, as Adams told the coroner and the jury, he put his 
sick mate, Marjoram, to bed in their joint heap of rags at ten 
o'clock. There was another such “ bed” in the room, occupied by 
a bricklayer alone, who slept in it as usua]. Marjoram had got 
some “doctor's stuff” from the hospital, but it hadn’t done him 
any good, and before going to bed he taok counsel with a sympathetic 
woman on the floor below as to whether he should take any more 
of it. Then Adams watched him till about midnight (the brick- 
layer apparently being asleep in the other bed), and says in his 
evidence, “ A little after twelve, before I put out the candle, he 
looked at me, and gave a grin, and then died, and that’s all I know 
about it.” The way in which the succession of events occurs 
to the witness’s mind is worth noticing, not because it sug- 
gests (except by contrast) the great soliloquy, ‘‘ Put out the 
light, and then—put out the light,” but because the tone 
of feeling is just the opposite. Adams, as we shall see, 
thought of the two events, not in any way as one the symbol 
of the other, but as events of about the same magnitude or 
indifference, the death affecting him only by suggesting that 
it was now time to extinguish the light. When asked whether 
he gave no alarm, he seems to have thought the suggestion idle, 
and answered, ‘* What was the use of troubling anybody when he 
was dead?” So the bricklayer slept quietly on, and Adams put 
out the light, and got into bed to the corpse, remarking to the jury, 
“TI slept with him, of course ; I wasn’t afraid of him ; but he was 
werry cold.” The chief distinction between the living ostler and 
the dead ostler, to the former’s mind, was one of temperature, we 
observe. That awful shadow of death which, we are so often told, 
“casts its gloom upon the palace and the hovel alike,” which diffuses 
an instinctive horror and shrinking over every dwelling it enters, 
brought to the room in Bell Court so little of that ‘universal human 
feeling” that the weary man simply thought of it as marking the 
fitting time to extinguish the light and get his own shareof sleep. He 
had no impulse to share the awful secret with the sleeping bricklayer, 
or with the poor woman in the room below, for to him it was no 
awful secret at all. He would not have wakened the bricklayer to tell 
him it was very cold, nor have thought it worth while to get the 
good woman’s sympathy from below stairs on such a point, and the 
principal impression he seems to have received on the subject of his 
comrade’s death was that it made the body “ werry cold.” Even in 
the morning it did not occur to him there was anything special to say 
till he got an opportunity of seeing his landlord, who would have 
the responsibility of dealing with the body. He got up at half- 
past five to his work in the stables of the Bell Inn, but communi- 
cated with no one, not even the bricklayer, till half-past nine, 
when his landlord, a night cabman, came home. He does not appear 
to have felt that he had anything special on his mind requiring 
sympathy, and mentioned it even to the landlord rather as a 
matter of business requiring something to be done. And this is a 
man who had done all he could for his mate till there was no more 
todo. At last, before the coroner's jury, we seem to get a glimpse 
of the condition of Adams’s torpid ideas or feelings on the subject. 
He reports of the deceased :— He never got drunk; he had no 
money nor friends, and only the clothes he always wore, and that's 
Just like me.” No wonder he was not afraid of the corpse, for he 
had no feeling, apparently, that the absence of breath and physical 
sensation from Marjoram’s body put any great gulf between them. 
The man had not lost money by dying, nor friends, for he had none 
to lose; he had only lost ‘‘ the clothes he always wore,” also, of course, 
the use for them, the routine of going to bed and getting up, and a 


good deal of animal heat, which last struck his companion most ; and 
putting all these things together they did not amount to much. The 
distinction between the corpse and the living body was clearly by no 
means great. Probably the inarticulate expression which, by a sort of 
miracle of eloquent effort, he succeeded in giving to his sense of 
a monotonous living death in the few expressive words, “‘ He never 
got drunk ; he had no money nor friends, and only the clothes he 
always wore, and that’s just like me,” was the most living act, the 
nearest approach to a final end for living, Adams had ever 
achieved. The dumb apathy of his existence for a moment at 
least became faintly conscious of its own blankness, and succeeded 
in conveying the idea imperfectly to others. So far he must have 
felt that he had an advantage over the corpse. 

And yet, with such lives as this before us, we are always talking in 
pompous and sententious phrase of the fundamental identity of 
the human lot under all circumstances, and of “ those Providen- 
tial compensations which so mitigate the sufferings of the most 
wretched by deadening their sensitive faculties that, perhaps in 
all conditions of life alike, the balance-sheet of happiness and 
misery will be found to show no very different results.’ The 
balance-sheet! As if there were any reason in setting off happi- 
ness against ‘misery, and taking the surplus on either side as any 
representative of the worth of life. In thatcase the poet who had’ 
‘*Jearnt in suffering what he taught in song,” if he should chance to 
have had just as many happy as wretched moments, and of equal 
intensity, would be exactly in the same position with a stone, which, 
being incapable of all sensation, would be able to produce exactly 
the same balance-sheet of happiness versus misery, on the principle 
that nothing equals nothing. This theory of compensation with 
which in ouridleness and selfishness we console ourselves for leaving 
misery alone, really means this, and nothing less than this,—that 
we thank God on behalf of the wretched for every subtraction from 
their total amount of life and consciousness which approximates 
them to the condition of non-sentient creatures. We speak of misery 
‘* mercifully administering its own opiate” with about as much real 
good sense and feeling as we might say the same thing of crime, 
which does undoubtedly deaden the conscience, and, therefore, 
wipes away at onestroke much from both sides of the balance-sheet 
of moral good and evil. No one, we suppose, would speak of the 
“merciful compensation ” which the criminal has for his crime in 
being dead to its wickedness. And yet it is precisely as logical to 
speak of the ‘‘ merciful compensation” which lethargy of mind 
gives to the lot of the wretched. Even the deadening of bodily 
pain—by chloroform, for instance,—is only gain so far as it does 
not destroy, but saves up for us, by the thrifty use of a temporary 
anodyne, that sensitive organization which enables us to distinguish 
pain and pleasure. But when we rise above the body, we see at 
once that all moral chloroform (if that were possible)—the 
power that is to deaden ourselves at pleasure to the sting 
of intellectual, or moral, or spiritual pain,—is loss of the ends of 
life, even though it would show a better balance on that profit 
and loss compensation account of which we spoke. The only true 
compensations in different lots are the peculiar and characteristic 
openings for special mental and moral experience which those lots 
may give; and the so-called compensations for misery which con- 
sist in the stunning of all the human faculties, so that they are 
incapable of any keen experience, are really sheer additions to 
that misery, not subtractions from it. It is probable that numbers 
who read of Frederick Adams going to bed with his mate’s dead 
body as a matter of course, and only remarking on its thermo- 
metrical condition, will console themselves for this glimpse into the 
world of stolid wretchedness by harping on its stolidity as so much 
set-off against that wretchedness. It is the mere sophism of those 
who dislike to admit a universe of misery in close contact with their 
own lives. We might just as well congratulate the patient who 
suffers from tic doloureux on the prospect of paralysis, or hold out 
to a sufferer from palpitations of the heart the blessed probability 


of speedy ossification. 


MIDDLE-CLASS ETONS. 

HE question started by Mr. Matthew Arnold, the necessity for 
establishing middle-class Etons, is not likely to go to sleep, 

for it is one on which that middle-class is beginning to feel keenly. 
When a county like Suffolk takes the initiative in an educational 
movement, and raises tens of thousands to establish a middle-class 
college, we may be sure that reform is not far off. ‘The evil is, 
indeed, a very great and a very pressing one. Between the great 
public school which costs the Peer on an average 2001. a year 
for each son, and the National School which costs the ploughman 
a penny a week for each son, what is there out of London in the 








way of a cheap and satisfactory school? In London the collegiate 
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schools are, on the whole, pretty good, though even they are of 
little use to the men of the second-rate tradesman class, and out of 
London the choice usually lies between a grammar school with 
an old endowment and a private academy. The former is usually 
beyond the means of any one not resident within the borough 
limits, the endowment being either stolen or wasted, and the head 
master compensated by permission to charge as much as he likes 
for all the boarders he can obtain. In three schools of the 
kind with which we happen to be familiar the average cost for the 
boarder per head is between 90/. and 100/., and no amount of thrift 
will keep it below the former figure. What is a man with two 
sons and less than 500/. a year—a definition which includes, 
perhaps, two-thirds of the professional and trading classes—to do 
with a school like that? He cannot, in the majority of cases, 
spare the money, and in all he feels it a bitter hardship that the 
whole family should be stinted and kept under the whip of 
pecuniary anxiety in order that his sons should enjoy at that price 
the education he pays taxes to give to all below him gratis. 
Anglo-Indians still in India, the best paid of all classes of English 
officials, declare that their children’s education is the one all but 
unendurable burden, and it is the boys who, as a rule, cost the money. 
‘+ Here,” said a farmer recently, pointing to a small gleaner, ‘“ I’m 
taxed that that little monkey should be able to correct my son’s 
grammar ;” and, in truth, the difference was on the gleaner’s side. 
But what was the unhappy agriculturist to do? He had 250 acres 
of fair land, but he had two sons, the nearest grammar school was 
twenty-two miles off, and he had learnt to distrust the neighbour- 
ing ‘“‘academy,” with, we fear, only too much reason. The best 
place he could have chosen was the National School, but caste pride 
is invincible. He could not pay the money demanded by the 
grammar school, and the boys must grow up far less cultivated than 
the generation which will be in their own employ. Even towns- 
men with an endowed school in the town are but little better off. Lf 
the endowment is not stolen, and the head master is tolerably 
competent—as a rule he is too old—and there are no prohibitory 
religious obligations, and the school is in decent repute for morals, 
he has, indeed, a cheap place where he may send his son. But the 
education, nine times out of ten, is arranged on the scheme of a 
hundred years ago, and comprises nothing which a middle-class 
man wants his child to know. ‘To takea very favourable instance, 

a school in the east of England, governed at the time we speak of 
by a man of singular ability as a teacher, fairly endowed, and, as 
far as the county knew, thoroughly respectable. <A resident in 
the town could always get his son admission for 8/. a year, and the 
total expense, apart from maintenance but including books, was 
sometimes kept under 30/.a year. For this amount the son of a 
decent tradesman, lawyer, doctor, or other professional, received 
good instruction in Greek, fair instruction in Latin,—the difference 
of degree depending entirely on the masters employed, for whom 
there was no guarantee,—an admirable training in mathematics, 

if they chose to seek it, and nothing more whatever. There was 
a pretence of teaching arithmetic, which grounded the boys very 
fairly in the art of broad caricature, slates admitting of bold out- 
line and careful shading ; there was a pretence of teaching French 
at a separate cost of about 10/. a year, books and fee included, but 
French is not acquired by the study of an hour a week ; and some 
lads were said, at some mysterious hour, to be learning “‘ drawing,” 
which they never by any chance learnt, and there the instruction 
ended. Of the hundreds who passed through that school not ten 
went out of it able to do a rule of three sum, or familiar with any 
modern language, or versed in even the terminology of any science, 

or cognizant of any historical incident, or acquainted, from his 
school teaching, with the simplest facts of geography. As for com- 
pensations in the tone of the school there were simply none, or, to 
be just, butone. The principal had a singular power of awakening 
the intellects of the very few lads in personal contact with himself, 

that is, of about 3 per cent. of the pupils, and he turned out, therefore, 
a few men who were successful in spite of their imperfect training. 

For the rest, the school had no standard, no ideal, no means of esti- 
mating its own position, and no public opinion, tale-telling was as 
little forbidden as torture, and though some forms of immorality were 
put down and kept down by the extraordinary influence of a single 
lad, lying, swearing, cheating, and obscene talk were uucondemned 

and unpunished by the boys themselves. This is not what the 
middle class desire, is the very opposite of what they desire—for 
they would incline far too much towards “ practical ” education, 

teach young blacksmiths to make horse-shoes instead of developing 
their muscles—but what remedy? ‘There was not a good private 

school within forty miles, and the one at that distance cost more 

than a hundred a year. There were plenty of academies, it is true, 

places where for forty pounds a year lads were decently boarded 


and indecently lodged, crammed two in a bed into steaming ay. 
mitories, washed in any weather at a kitchen sink, and 

the masters knew—generally just nothing at all except g ties. 
vellous caligraphy, which it became their first duty in real life ty 
unlearn. Of the dozen or so of such schools in a very large tow, 
not one had a decent or well drained playground, and not mm 
refrained from that melancholy form of advertisement, making 
lads walk out through all the principal streets in regular : 
In some of them sickening immoralities prevailed, in others there 
were incessant complaints of severity and ill feeding, in gl the 
school-rooms were as badly adapted for the tuition of crowds g 
lads as it was possible for buildings to be. Matters are, we beli 

a little better now, severity being exceedingly rare and starvatio, 
almost unknown, but the education is not improved, the play. 
grounds’ space has rather diminished, and the contempt for Sanitary 
arrangements is still astounding. No possible innovation could, ig 
fact, really improve these places, for even had they had gentleng, 
at their head, gentlemen could not have paid the requisite staff, o 
inspired the requisite tone, or while dependent on the parents hay 
kept up the needful discipline. 

We ask any professional man with sons out of London, or any 
inspector of schools, whether, allowing for rare exceptions, pring. 
pally among Dissenting schools -where an iron theology has some. 
times, when it does not breed hypocrisy, the effect of creatings 
high if narrow standard of opinion—whether we have not undg. 
toned our description both of the endowed and of the cheap pr. 
prietary schools? The effect of them both is to render the educa. 
tion of the poorer middle-class at once dear and bad, bad for the 
brain which is left undeveloped, worse for the character which 
suffers from contact with an evil public opinion, worst of all for 
the body which is deprived of the freedom of country life, and left 
without the scientific training which should remedy the natural 
unhealthiness of thetown. ‘The English middle-class lad is beaten 
in every department of life by Scotchmen with half his abilities, 
and the working men will ere long be justified in the contempt 
they begin to express for the culture of the classes next above 
them. The man of the professional class gives up his daughters’ 
future to pay for his sons’ education, while the lower tradesman 
grows up the most ignorant of human beings. 

We cannot discuss at the fag end of an article the remedy 
for this state of affairs, but we may express our belie 
that whatever is attempted will be ineffectual unless accom- 
panied by Mr. Arnold’s leading suggestion. The middle 
class if they would secure their object finally, must establish 
County Colleges—great central institutions which the county resi- 
dents can watch, on which county opinion can operate, and in which 
the country geutry will take a keen and permanent interest, great 
collections of well toned lads in which victory shall be a triumph, 
and over which Parliament itself shall be as jealously watchful 
it now is over prisons. Whether such colleges had better ina 
country full of sectarian feeling be established by the State, or by 
the counties, or by the trustees of a fund redeemed from charitable 
waste, or by associations under an inspectorate, is a matter of minor 
importance. The one sine gud non is a standard for all schools, 
into which the pick of those schools shall be drafted by competitive 
examination, and which shall grant a collegiate education suited not 
only to the wants, but to the wishes of the middle class for thirty 
pounds a year. If in addition to this we can screw out of Mr. 
Lowe an inspection for middle-class schools, a grant for middle-clas 
scholarships, and a plan of amalgamation for school charities, # 
much the better, but the county colleges are the aids which are im- 
mediately required, and which the constituencies, if they know their 
own interests and do not wish to be outstripped in culture by their 
own employés, will immediately demand. 

THE GKENVILLES.—(THEIR RISE.) 

HE Grenvilles are country squires, who for five hundred yeats 

vegetated on slowly increasing estates in Buckinghamshire, then 
acquired almost by accident an earldom, then gave a connection, one 
William Pitt, a heavy annuity, turned politicians, exhibited singt- 
lar capacity for that profession,—which they worked like a profe 
sion, caring for themselves as well as the country,—and rose in two 
generations to the very top of English society. From country gentle- 
men they became earls at a step, and then marquises and dukes; 
but, unlike most men who have achieved this kind of advancement, 
they really were gentlemen. Their pedigree has been complicated 
by the inventions of the peerage-makers, who will have it that they 
can prove a descent for them direct from Rollo, and by the claim of 
the Granvilles of the West,—Earls of Bath and Marquises of Lans- 
downe,—+to be an elder branch of the same House ; but they have 











an undoubted historic pedigree, a family tree which can be proved 
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aa. . 
as delineated up to Edward I. They are not quite the | heirs for ever. His lands in Hoddenham he leaves in fee to Eus- 


well 
- feralds make out; but they are of old and pure Norman 


strain, men Whose fathers served the Edwards, fought at Agincourt, 
and commanded ships under Elizabeth’s piratical admirals. 

There was a Gerard de Grenville in the time of Henry IL., 
who held three knights’ fees, or 4,020 acres, worth about 4201. 
a year, under . 
there is no proof of connection between him and the founder of 
the existing House, who, if a descendant, must from his position 
have been, or come of a younger son. Sir EvusTack DE 
GrexviLLE must at present stand at the top of the Duke 
of Buckingham’s true pedigree. Sir Eustace had a grant in 
1973 from Hugh de la Wichead, of his whole right to a vir- 

te of land, with messuage, croft, and meadow, in Worron 
(Underwoods, Buckinghamshire), and Hame-juxta-Brehul, which 
William de Hame, his brother, held of the said Sir Eustace, and 
the deed is dated at Wotton on St. Nicholas’ Day. Wotton is still 
thesecond seat of the Dukes of Buckingham. Again, among the pleas 
of 2nd and 8rd Edward I. in Michaelmas Term it is recorded that 
Eustace de Grenville impleaded William Coly and many others, 
for having come to his house at Wotton and taken away his 
chattels to the value of five marks. And they answered that the 
gaid Eustace seized certain cattle of William de Shobington, who 
made complaint to the bailiffs of the Earl of Gloucester in Crendon, 
within whose lordship his land at Wotton is, and they considered 
them as the cattle of the said bailiff. And Eustace said that his 
land aforesaid in Wotton was within the liberty of William de 
Valence, and not within the liberty of the Earl of Gloucester. 
This seems confirmed by a document of the 52nd Henry III., in 
which William»de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, acknowledges the 
receipt. of two’ marks for one knight's fee, which Eustace de 
Grenville held of him in Wotton. This would make Sir Eustace’s 
estate in Wotton at least 1,340 acres, or about 140. per annum, 
besides land at Chilton in the same county. Sir Eustace gave 
by a charter one-half of his estate in Wotton to his second son 
Richard, with the consent of Gerard, whom he calls his son and 
heir, and denominates as “‘ of Chilton.” We forbear from quoting 
from undated deeds cited by Collins, because among the Gren- 
villes of the same name in different generations it is impossible 
to decide to whom they refer. On the 17th of April, 1294, 
however, it appears that Richard de Grenville accepted an annual 
payment of 10/. rent to excuse the homage of William de Olive 
for lands held of him in Wotton, and in 1302 his name occurs with 
that of Joane his wife, daughter of William Lord Zouch, of 
Harringworth. By deed, in 1309, he granted lands in Wotton to 
hisson William, and in 1330 settled his manor of Wotton, after his 
own decease, on William, his son and heir, and the heirs of his body, 
with remainder to Edmund, brother of the said William, and the 
heirs of his body, and in default of these on Margery, Nicholea, and 
Agnes, his (Richard Grenville’s) daughters. Joane, Richard Gren- 
ville's wife was in her widowhood in 1334, and William de Grenville, 
his son and successor, is styled in 1387 ‘+ Lord of Wotton.” He mar- 
ried Agnes, daughter of William Wightham, of Hoddenham, and 
in 1343 obtained a licence from the Bishop of Lincoln to found a 
chantry in the church of Wotton. In 1351 a strange mishap 
occurred in his family. In that year Thomas Freysel and William 
F reysel, with others unknown, were charged with having forcibly 
carried away Agnes de Grenville (called in the record “* Lady of 
Wotton”), conveying her naked into Bernwood Forest, and 
there and in divers places in the county of Bucks unlawfully 
imprisoning her. But whether they violated her was unknown. 
For these offences Thomas Freysel was fined ten marks, and 
William five. The Freysels appear to have been neighbours of the 
Grenvilles of Wotton. In 1358 William Freysel appears as a pur- 
chaser of land in Wotton, and in 1365 there was a fine of the 
manor of Wotton passed between Agnes de Grenville and Walter 
Freysel and Margaret his wife; and in the same year Agnes de 
Grenville and her son Thomas (and their heirs) acquired from 

Richard Smyth, of Ashendon, all his arable land in Wotton called 
Great Burwell, with certain meadows and pastures, with remain- 
der to William, another son of Agnes, and his heirs for ever. In 
1380, or 1381, the manor of Wotton was settled by her son on 
Agnes de Grenville for life; but in 1389 resumed by Thomas, 
Who settled on his mother instead 401. per annum. We 
may, therefore, trust that the lady had a more tranquil 
termination to a widowhood which commenced in so un- 
fortunate a manner. Thomas de Grenville died in 1402, and 
Richard, his son and successor, made his will in London in 1419, 
before going to the wars with Henry V. He bequeaths to his 
wife Christian all his lands and tenements in Wotton, with re- 
mainder to his children by her, and in default to his own right 


Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckinghamshire ; but | 


| 


| 


tace his son. He gives his wife all his estate, and 
charges her to do for his son what she should desire him like- 
wise to do for hers. To each of his two executors he leaves a 
legacy of 5/. He died before the 1st of June, 1427, but his 
widow Christian was alive in 1453, and by her will (in Latin) 
gives a legacy to her daughter Agnes, and the residue of her chat- 
tels to her son John. The eldest son, Eustace de Grenville, was 
among the chief gentry of Buckinghamshire who took an oath to 
observe the laws made in 1433 in Parliament. He was twice 


| married, outlived his second wife, and died in 1480, having the 
year before made his will at Wotton, bequeathing to his son 


Richard 101., to his son Eustace 6/., his estate at Hoddenham, 
and lands there for life. The residue of his personal property he 
leaves in trust, to be disposed of for the good of his soul. Richard 
de Grenville succeeded to the family property at Wotton, and ex- 
changed the manor of Ascot, in Oxfordshire, with Robert Dormer, 
Esq., for Burwell’s Manor, in Wotton, which Robert Dormer had 
purchased, and which was part of the Grenville family estates 
which had passed away as the marriage portion of Alice de Gren- 
ville, daughter of Sir Eustace. Richard de Grenville (or, as the 
family began now to be called, “ Grenville” simply) died 8th 
October, 1517, having made his will the same day, by which he 
bequeaths each of his daughters 80/. as a marriage portion; to 
his younger son George his house at Chipping-Wycombe, called 
the George, and all his lands in Berkshire, with reversion of rents 
in Stoke-Talmage, in Oxfordshire ; after the decease of his brother 
Eustace, the tenant for life, to the said George and the heirs of 
his body, and in default to his other son Edward and the heirs of 
his body, remainder to his own right heirs. He leaves the residue 
of his effects to Joane his wife and Edward his son, to be disposed 
of for the health of his soul. By the inquisition after his death 
it appears he died possessed, besides the above property, of an 
estate at Chelmescote, near Brailes, in Warwickshire. This 
Edward Grenville was in, 1527 Sheriff of Buckinghamshire and 
Bedfordshire. By his will, dated 2nd March, 1536, he leaves 
annuities to his younger sons Richard, George, and Ralph until they 
come of age, and directs part of his property to be allowed to accumu- 
late for their benefit till they attain to the age of twenty-three. 
He died on the 14th of April in the same year, leaving his son and 
heir Edward twelve years of age. Edward the younger married 
and had a child, who died in infancy, and on his own death, 
October $1, 1587, the family estates at Wotton, &c., passed to his 
next brother Richard, then about thirty-five years of age. Richard 
had several children, and died November 7, 1604. His eldest son 
Edward had died before him, unmarried, at Carthagena, having com- 
manded the Swallow, pinnace, and afterwards the Thomas, bark, 
under Sir Francis Drake, and he was succeeded by his next son, 
Richard Grenville, who died in 1618, leaving four sons, the eldest 
of whom, Richard, born August 8, 1612, succeeded his father in the 
family estates. In 1641 he was Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, and in 
1642 one of the Deputy-Lieutenants of the county, along with John 
Hampden, Arthur Goodwin, and Bulstrode Whitelocke. He warmly 
espoused the Parliament's cause, being essentially country gentle- 
man, and commanded a troop of horse in the Parliamentary army 
in 1643and 1644. In 1646 he was one of the Justices of the Peace for 
the county under the same authority, together with Edward Gren- 
ville, his younger brother. He also sat for the county in the Protec- 
toral Parliaments of 1654, 1656, and 1658, and was succeeded in 
January, 1666, by his son Richard, who was sheriff of the county in 
1671. He married a daughter of Sir Peter Temple, of Stanton- 
Berry, Buckinghamshire, and had by her a son and three daughters, 
the youngest of whom, Penelope, married Sir John Conway, and 
was celebrated in the poems of Granville, Lord Lansdowne, for her 
beauty and accomplishments. Richard was succeeded by his son 
Richard, who purchased estates, sat for Windsor and Bucks, and 
crowned the slow-growing fortunes of his family by a marriage 
with Hester, daughter of Sir Richard Temple, of Stowe, near 
Buckingham. 

The Temple family, remarkable for several eminent men, 
was certainly one of the older English families. Their pedi- 
gree-makers go so far as to claim for them a lineal descent 
from Leofric, Earl of Chester or Leicester, in the time of 
King Ethelbald, 716. They give as the origin of their name 
“Temple,” in Leicestershire, where there was a family of that 
name. It is sufficient for our purpose that in the reign of Edward 
VI. a Peter Temple was the owner of Stowe, married Millicent, 
daughter of William Jekyll, of Newington, Middlesex, and had 
by her two sons, from the elder of whom, John, descended the 
heiress who made the fortunes of the Grenvilles; and from the 





younger, Anthony, descended Sir John Temple, the Master of the 
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Rolls, Commissioner of the Great Seal, and Commissioner of 
Government in Ireland during the reign of Charles I., the Com- 
monwealth, and the Protectorate, the celebrated Sir William 
Temple, and the “Viscounts Palmerston of whom the present 
Sir Peter 
Temple, second Baronet, the descendant of John, the elder son of 
Peter Temple, of Stowe, was the High Sheriff of Bucks, to whom 
the Ship-money Writ was addressed which John Hampden re- 
sisted, and Sir Peter himself got into trouble with the King for not 
enforcing arrears. He represented Buckingham in the two last Par- 
liaments of Charles, was an ardent adherent of the Puritan party, 
and was nominated one of the judges to try the King, but never 
sat. By his second wife, Christian, sister of Sir Richard Lev- 
eson, of Trentham, ancestor of the Gowers, he had a son, 
Richard, who succeeded him in the baronetcy, a distinguished 
member of the country party in the reign of Charles IL, 
voting for the exclusion of the Duke of York, was put out 
of the commission of the peace by James II. on his acces- 
declaring 
He had 
only one surviving son, the eldest, Richard, who succeeded 
One of the younger daughters, Christian, 
married Sir Thomas Lyttelton, and was the mother of George, Lord 
The second daughter, Hester, married, as we have 
seen, Richard Grenville, of Wotton, and became eventually the 
The latter entered 


Premier is the most distinguished representative. 


sion, joined in the Revolution, and voted for 
the throne vacant in the Convention Parliament. 


him as fourth Baronet. 
Lyttelton. 


heiress of her brother, Sir Richard Temple. 


it in his power to confer so great an obligation upon, dear Lad 
Hester, your most truly affectionate brother, Tempix.” |; y 
long before Pitt allowed the remembrance of this kindness to be 
outweighed by circumstances of an opposite character, 

he may be said to have sacrificed to this remembrance not only 
himself, but in a great degree his country also. Earl Temple 
may have been in private life an amiable and excellen 
man, but there was in him an excessive self-appreciation 
or rather, perhaps, we should say a most exaggerated estimate of his 
importance and claims as the head of the great Grenville family, 
There can be little doubt but his connection with Mr. Pitt, the 
high position acquired by the latter, and the somewhat dependent 
social position in which that statesman had been placed relatively 
to Lord Temple, fostered this excessive family pride, and jp. 
duced the Earl to attribute to himself much of the succesg and 
prestige of his distinguished brother-in-law. Lord Temple had, up. 
doubtedly, considerable ability, but he can lay claim justly to no. 
thing approaching the commanding genius of Pitt, and his idea that 
he must be appealed to by the latter for counsel and approbation on 
every occasion and his attempt to dictate to him his politica 
conduct furnish singular instances of the power of family ang 
personal vanity. ‘the same character and vanity are patent at 
least in his successor, the second Earl Temple and first Marquis 
of Buckingham, and for two generations the Crown, the people, 
and politicians generally, were constantly encountered by thege 


thousand pounds a year till better times. Mr. Pitt will never have 


the army, and served with great distinction under Marlborough ; | Grenville family pretensions in a manner which almost obliterated 
was dismissed as a Whig by his successor Ormond, and on the | the public sense of their talents and services. 

accession of George I. was created, October 19, 1714, Baron 
Cobham, in Kent, being descended through his grandmother, | THE JUDGMENT IN THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND THE 
Christian Leveson, from Margaret, Lady Sondes, sister of Henry} COMPREHENSION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
Brooke, sixth and last Baron Cobham of that family. He was To THE EpiTror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

raised to the further dignity of Viscount Cobham, May 23, 1718, | Srr,—You expressed a hope in your last number that the Judicial 
with remainder failing his male issue of the dignity of Viscountess | Committee of the Privy Council would “ greatly stretch the range 
Cobham to his sister Hester Grenville and her issue male, and | of dogmatic meanings by which the narrow school of theologians 
failing such to his sister Christian Lyttelton and her issue male, | wish to limit the comprehension of our formularies.” ‘The judgment 











with an extension of the dignity of Baron Cobham to his said 
sisters and their heirs male, as in the case of the Viscountcy. Sir 
Richard Temple died without issue in 1749, when Hester Gren- 
ville became Viscountess and Baroness Cobham, and on the 18th of 
October, in the same year, was raised to the dignity of Countess 


Temple, with remainder of the Earldom of Temple to her issue 
male. She died in 1752, leaving four sons and one daughter. 
Richard, the eldest son, succeeded as Earl Temple; George, 
the second son, was the celebrated Minister of whom Burke 


has left one of his “ characters ;” the third, James Grenville, was 


the father of Lord Glastonbury, who died in 1825 without issue ; 


the fourth son, Henry, was Governor of Barbadoes (where he was 


very popular), Ambassador to the Porte, and a Commissioner of the 
Customs, and died in 1784. His daughter Louisa was the grand- 
mother of the present Earl Stanhope. ‘The Countess Temple’s 
daughter, Lady Hester Grenville, became in 1754 the wife of the first 


William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, and was created Baroness 


Chatham in her own right. We have, therefore, now before us the 
first generation of that remarkable array of talent which was 
connected with the name of Grenville during the reigns of 
George II. and George III. 

It is scarcely possible to tell the lives of the two brothers, 
Richard, Earl Temple, and the Right Honourable George 
Grenville, separately, so intimately connected were their politi- 
cal vicissitudes. Richard Grenville, the elder brother, was born 
September 26, 1711, educated at Eton, and sent on his travels. 
On his return to England he was elected, through the influence 
of his uncle, Lord Cobham, in 1734, for the Temple family 
borough of Buckingham, and he afterwards exchanged this 
seat for one for the county. On the death of his mother, 
in October, 1752, he became Karl Temple, and thus inherited 
the estates of Wotton and Stowe. He had obtained, in 1736, a very 
considerable ‘accession of property by his marriage with Anna 
Chamber, one of the daughters and co-heirs of Thomas Chamber, 
Esq., of Hamworth, and a ward of the celebrated Lady Betty Ger- 
maine. He had formed the strictest intimacy, personal and 
political, with his brother-in-law, Pitt, and in November, 1755, 
when the latter was dismissed from his office of Paymaster-General, 
Temple generously stepped forward with pecuniary assistance, 
conveying his offer through his sister, Lady Hester Pitt, in the 
following delicate manner :—“ I cannot defer till to-morrow morn- 
ing making a request to you, upon the success of which I have so 
entirely set my heart that I flatter myself you will not refuse it to 
me, I must entreat you to make use of all your interest with Mr. 
Pitt to give his brother Temple leave to become his debtor for a 


of Monday has abundantly fulfilled your anticipation. It has done 
an act of justice to Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson. It has relieved 
the consciences of many who do not in the least sympathize with 
their opinions. It will, I trust, be a great blessing, especially to 
the younger clergy. After the letter which I wrote to you some 
weeks ago on one of the topics which the judgment handles, you 
will not suspect me of feeling less gratitude for it than any other 
member of my profession. 

But there is a sense sometimes given to your phrase “ stretching 
the range of dogmatic meanings” against which I should protest, 
and which I believe you will disclaim. It is supposed to be an 
advantage to the laity that the clergy should use sacred words— 
words to which they pretend that great importance attaches—with 
no meaning at all, or with the least possible meaning. An able 
contemporary of yours, in commenting on the case of Bishop 
Colenso, intimated very distinctly that if the language of the 
National Church could be reduced to absolute indefiniteness, emi- 
nent scientific men—Mr. Huxley and Sir Charles Lyell were named 
—who are now inclined to regard it as a foe might be induced to 
look upon it with great complacency, as a very harmless, perhaps 
useful, institution. I believe that the men thus spoken of, being 
honest and brave men, as I hold them to be, would regard a body 
putting forth the pretensions which the English Church puts fortb, 
possessing the revenues which it possesses, and existing under 
the condition of meaning nothing, with the most utter con- 
tempt and loathing. ‘These distinguished thinkers mean some- 
thing themselves. ‘They are righteously indignant with a portion 
of the clergy for wishing to stifle or contract their meaning. They 
may welcome Bishop Colenso, or any one else who they suppose 
is asserting for them the liberty to think manfully, and to express 
manfully what they think. They cannot honour him, or any 
member of the clerical order whom they suspect of using language 
either to hide thought or the absence of thought. They must spurn 
any institution, call it National Church or what you will, which 
counts that a privilege for those who are admitted to its offices or 
partake of its emoluments. 

No, Sir! This privilege is not one which the laity ought to 
desire for us, or we for ourselves. If it were, the judgment of 
the Privy Council was not wanted to confer it. We have used it 
without appealing to Lord Westbury or Lord Kingsdown. Vague- 
ness indefiteness, unreality in the use of words, these are not such 
novelties in the pulpits of our own land that we need a new 
charter to establish them. I should rather say that they had 
increased, are increasing, and ought to be diminished. I suspect 





that the bitterest complaints of laymen who listen to our sermons 
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or read our books are caused by the presence of these qualities, 
not by the want of them. Read in one way the judgment of 
Monday is certainly a confession—a frank, manly confession-—of 
the impotency of prosecutors and tribunals to check those evils. 
« We Bishops and Lawyers cannot make you think distinctly or 
speak distinctly by any arts that we possess ; you had better not 
ask us for that help, we have it not to give.” That is 
one intelligible and very useful issue of these trials, just as 
every enlargement of the liberty of the press is, in its negative 
aspect, an admission that laws have failed in the attempt to hinder 
men from publishing nonsense. But there is another view of this 
judgment, and I think a far more encouraging one. The efforts 
of the “narrow school of theologians” to whom you alluded 
have been most effectual in cultivating the uncertainty, the vague- 
ness, and the unreality which these prosecutions were clumsy 
attempts to withstand, and into which some Liberals seem to 
desire that we should plunge more deeply than ever. By insisting 
that all clergymen should accept certain current market values of 
the phrases which must occur most frequently in their discourses, 
and by training congregations to watch the lips of their preacher, 
when he is pronouncing any given Shibboleth, the religious 
guides of the day have done their best to convert words from 
the expressions of thought into substitutes for thought. ‘The 
preacher is in peril of the judgment of his hearers and of 
the newspapers, if he tries to test the force of a word, if 
he discovers any clearer stamp upon it than that which it 
retains after it has been subjected to the attrition of a 
circle of lay and ecclesiastical male and female fingers. It 
does not signify whether he appeals to Scripture, or to our own 
formularies, or to the writings of eminent men, for the purpose of 
recruiting its strength and vitality. He risks his popularity, his 
reputation for orthodoxy, if the result of the inquiry should be to 
displace a hollow no-meaning, which has become sanctified in the 
usage of the religious public, and to bring forth one which speaks 
to the heart and conscience of human beings. 

Iam not speaking at random. I could go through every sub- 
ject which is discussed in the lucid and beautiful judgment of 
Monday and find an illustration of what I am saying. What 
clergyman is not hindered from really inquiring into that awful 
significance which St. John gives to the title ‘* Word of God” by 
the necessity which public opinion imposes upon him of identifying 
that title with the Scriptures—of thinking that every other applica- 
tion of itmust be a secondary or metaphorical one ? What clergy- 
man is not hindered from examining the full import of the words 
“ justify ” and “‘ justification,” as they stand in the writings of St. 
Paul,—as they were felt in theirliving power by Luther,—through 
the dread of transgressing the “range of dogmatic meaning ” 
which has been fixed by those who wind up periods at Exeter Hall 
with the “glorious doctrine of justification by faith alone?” 
What clergyman, trembling lest he should incur the sentence which 
Dr. Wordsworth has pronounced on Dean Stanley, would dare to use 
the word “inspiration” in the sense in which it is used in the 
Thirteenth Article, although that is one of the Articles on which we 
are especially bound to meditate,—one of those which were the ex- 
press product of the Reformation? If I were not repeating my- 
self, I should ask, further, what clergyman would venture to 
examine the sense which is given to the words “ eternal life” by 
St. John, or the sense in which the Father is said to be eternal, the 
Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal, in the Athanasian Creed, 
whilst he is tied and bound by the notion that eternity must, in 
its most characteristic, most religious sense, be applied to an end- 
less future ? 

It is from the hope which I see dawning through the deci- 
sion of this week, that theologians may be led into a braver 
investigation of their own language, and so into a more 
manly, more distinct, less rhetorical employment of it in 
their teaching of the people, that I hail that vigorous and 
courageous application of the legal intellect to our controversies. 
Talk of this judgment giving us an excuse for vagueness! Why, 
what a contrast does its precise, intelligible, English offer to the 
loose phraseology, formed on the model of Berlin diplomacy, if it 
steers ever so clear of Berlin divinity, into which ecclesiastics con- 
tinually fall! How many possible “ eventualities ” and ‘ complica- 
tions” mingle with our preaching of the Divine Redemption, and 

reduce all that it promises and performs to zero, or to a negative 
quantity below zero! Surely the language, if it is the language 
of lay judges—disclaimed by our highest ecclesiastical rulers— 
which acquits Dr. Williams of necessarily impugning the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, breathes the atmosphere of a divinity not 
more mundane, but far more lofty, than that to which our lungs 
are ordinarily attempered. 





I cannot, then, persuade myself that the freedom which this 
decision guarantees to the English Church will at all tend to bring 
it into that condition of innocent fatuity which your contemporary 
appears to covet for it. The argument of Hume for an Esta- 
blished Church, that it kills enthusiasm, has been obsolete more 
than half a century. The Utilitarians, able inheritors of some 
of Hume’s philosophical opinions, utterly discarded this. The 
Scotchman who has had most influence in our time and least 
sympathy with the Church has made belief his watchword ; those 
who are without vehement belief of some kind he regards as good 
for nothing. That which led Hume to patronize national Churches 
makes them odious to the most energetic, hopeful, generous 
spirits of this age. The Churches are suspected of a plot against 
the enthusiasm of artists, the enthusiasm of men of science, the 
enthusiasm of patriots; in that which is considered their special 
sphere against the enthusiasm of men and women of one school or 
another, who are not content to accept the galvanic movements of 
a corpse for life. Enthusiasm, it is said, national Churches 
leaves to narrow seets, in which it soon becomes concentrated about 
a set of opinions, and turns into mere attacks upon all other 
opinions. ‘Then (the complainants go on) the Church is forced to 
mimic the zeal of its powerfui rivals. It makes some experiments 
on the mass of moral evil which surrounds it, at last it finds the 
best and most healthful exercise of its new quality, the best and 
happiest imitation of the sects, to be the suppression of inquiry 
in whatever direction that inquiry happens to be most earnest. 

If the late judgment of the Privy Council utterly disco rages 
and makes hopeless this kind of zeal, it may give the other much 
freer scope. Prosecutions, whatever their authors may pretend, 
never stopped the spread of negative opinions. Under the terror of 
them, such opinions grew silently in the timid, burst forth into 
defiance in the bold. It is over real, positive convictions, which 
might expand into full and free faith, that they cast their dark 
and malignant influence,-—these are converted (how often!) into 
sullen denials; the man who entertains them into a fecble utterer 
of that which he only half believes. 

The direct fear of losing income or position alone would not 
have this effect. It mingles with a vague impression that what is 
felt to be the divinest, most inward belief, may, after all, be at 
variance with some established formula which ought to be heeded. 
Di me terrent et Jupiter hostis is in very deed the sentiment of 
the Christian divine. He trembles at some gods—at a dark 
Jupiter in the heavens; trust in the living God, the God of truth, 
the God in whom saints and martyrs believed, where is that gone ? 
Prosecutors, what have you done to nourish that ? 

But it lives on, A better than they keep it alive. And the 
national Church may yet be shown to be no compromise between 
opposing opinions, but the cherisher of all those different convic- 
tions which the sects have torn apart. Each man may feel that 
under its protection he can speak that which he has known, 
he can testify that which he has seen. He may understand that 
if he does that work faithfully, if he abstains from any other, 
and if he is careful never to testify against that which others may 
have seen and known, clearer light will be vouchsafed to him day by 
day. Ue may find the formularies which have seemed only to 
frown him into a forced acquiescence, friendly instrumexts in 
guiding him to that truth of which he is in want. And the people, 
instead of being exposed, as many fear, to a multitude of strange 
and contradictory teachings, will be far less in that peril than 
they are now. Each will give them that which he has to give— 
something which has been actually taught him, something which 
can, therefore, find its way to another's heart ; not phrases which 
he has learnt by rote, and which, be they delivered ever so vehe- 
mently and oratorically, be they ever so strictly orthodox, can 
be only the sound of brass, the tinkling of a cymbal.—Faithfully 
yours, F. D. Maurice. 





OORS. 
AN AMERICAN STUDY AFTER DICKENS.* 

Irv the writer of this book is making one of his earliest literary 
efforts, as we should gather from its being anonymous, there 
can be no question that he shows very considerable promise of 
future excellence ;—if, on the other hand, it is the work of an 
experienced writer, we should regard it only asa story containing 
a good share of off-hand talent and some real humour, but with- 
out any pretension to outlive the ephemeral life of any other 
bundle of amusing, but sketchy, miscellaneous, ill-arranged 
scenes from New York life, which fade away, moreover, 


* Round the Block. Av American Novel, with Illustrations. New York: Appleton, 
Broadway. London: 16 Little Britain, 1564, 
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towards the end into sentiinental common-place. We are in- 
clined, however, to ascribe it to a beginner who is thoroughly 
infected with the humour and general spirit of Dickens’ tales, 
and has determined to apply the same method, if we may so call 
it, to the great miscellaneous city where so many heterogeneous 
features of both American and European cities are strangely 
united. If so, it is certainly a tale of promise and not merely 
of imitative skill, for though the method, and treatment, and 
even many of the outlines of character, seem borrowed from 
Dickens, the minute detail and the whole costume are of genuine 
New York origin,—the superficial resemblance never extending 
beyoud the general mode of treatment or the skeleton of 
character, and serving rather as a hint to the writer how to 
use his quick power of observatio: than asa model to copy 
from. 

And if this book be any fair test of the author’s powers, there 
is in him not only some shadow of Dickens’ peculiar faculty for 
observation and humour, but a very similar relation between the 
two powers. Dickeous’ humour arises, we believe, from his 
wonderful skill in distilling, as it were, an essence, a soul, out of 
the most highly artificial dialects of highly technical life, and 
substituting that distilled essence of monthly nurse, or smart 
cockney serving-man, or impudent young thief, or professional 
Pharisee, or whatever it may be, instead of real human beings, in 
such inimitably real and technical phantoms as Mrs. Gamp, Sam 
Weller, the Artful Dodger, Pecksniff, and the rest. Those who 
find fault with Mr. Dickens for never having drawn a real 
character in his life, find fault with the very secret of his genius, 
which consists in getting by minute and exhaustive observation 
so extraordinary a grasp of one particular trait or situation which 
no one could have understood except through the most vigilant 
observation, that he can make that single trait or situation walk 
about, as it were, on two legs, and do infinitely more characteristic 
things and say infinitely more amusing sayings than any real 
person distinguished by that trait of character or living in that 
situation could ever have done or said, though such characters 
have really furnished all the hints to Mr. Dickens’ mag- 
nifying and multiplying genius. It is this kind of talent, 
though, of course, indefinitely inferior in degree, that is possessed 
by the author of Round the Block. ‘There is as little trace in the 
book as in Mr. Dickens’ many volumes, either of the power or 
desire to draw any real character completely. But there is a 
good deal of cleverness in getting hold of an amusing trait of 
character or shifty situation, and painting for us its characteristic 
humour and highly technical patois. Without possessing the 
subtle tact in caricature or the inexhaustible power of infinitely 
varying the form, without altering the ludicrous essence, of his 
idea which are Dickens’ great literary weapons, there is quite 
enough to show something more than a mere imitative student 
of the same school. 

The idea of the book seems at its commencement to have been 
partially modelled upon “ Pickwick,” and like “ Pickwick” it 
begins in a much more farcical, and altogether louder, key than it 
attempts to keep up throughout. It commences with three 
bachelor friends, who strongly suggest sobered and modulated 
equivalents for Mr, Pickwick and two of his followers; at least 
Mr. Maltboy strongly suggests Mr. Tupman, and Mr. Overtop, 
though he is transformed into a shrewd and sensible lawyer as 
the tale goes on, starts in a vein of transcendental sentiment 
which rivals Mr. Snodgrass. Then we are quickly introduced 
to a Mrs. Slapman, who, both in herself and in her distinguished 
circle of guests, recalls Mrs. Leo Hunter, though there is also a 
dash in her of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Mrs. Colonel Poyntz 
(also evidently a study after Dickens) in the “Strange Story.” 
There isa Mr. Wesley Tiffles, who is a sort of cross between Mr. 
Jingle and Mr. Montagu Tigg, though he, too, is toned down 
towards the conclusion into a colourless, disinterested sort of 
person, and there is a boy Bog, a bill-sticker,—in the early portion, 
oue of the very best sketches in the book,—who, both by his 
manners and relation to the heroine, recalls Kit in the ‘* Old 
Curiosity-Shop,” but who, with shameless disregard both to the 
probabilities and the reader’s feelings, is educated and polished 
up into a very sentimental, nambypamby young gentleman 
(simply in order that he may marry the heroine) at the end. Let 
us give Bog’s account of his first successful speculation in bill- 
posting. 

“* You've been very busy of late, haven't you, Bog?’ asked Pet, 
charitably anticipating an excuse for the boy's long absence.—‘ You'd 
better believe it,’ replied Bog, not looking at her, but studying the 


pattern of his left boot. ‘The day arter I called here last, Mr. Fink he 
got a job to stick up bills for a new hair-dye, all the way from here to 


city posting, ye see; so he hires me to do it for ten dollars a week 
expenses. The pay was good, he said, because the work was extry hard, 
The bills was to be posted on new whitewashed fences, new houses. 
places generally where there was signs up telling people not to « 
no bills.” ’—‘ That was a singular direction, Bog,’ said Mr, Minford, 
‘So I told Mr. Fink,’ replied the boy, ‘ but he said as how them wen 
the hair-dye man’s orders. He said the idea was to make folks look at 
bills who wouldn't notice ‘em if they was on a place all covered over 
with adv’tisements. They was to be posted up high and strong, 80 that 
the owner of the property couldn't tear ‘em down easy. Mr, Fink 
thought the idea was a good one ; but he owned it was a little risky. 
‘Perhaps that is why he didn’t care to do it himself,’ suggested Marens 
Wilkeson.— Mebbe,’ said Bog. ... . ‘Imade out to goall through the 
State, and stick up six thousand bills, every one on ‘em on a new hoy 
shop, or fence. Lemme see—I was chased seven times by big dogs that 
was set on me, shot at three times *_ ‘Why, poor Bog!’ inter. 
rupted Pet; ‘ you wasn’t hurt, I hope ?'--‘ No, Miss Minford; I wasn't 
hurt,’ answered Bog, looking her in the face for the first time sinee hg 
entered the house, ‘though I got one through my old cap,’— I'm s9 glad 
it was no worse, Bog.’—These words of sympathy from the young girl 
flustered the poor boy for a minute. Then he rallied :— Besides that, | 
was took up four times by the perlice, and was carried afore justices of 
the peace. When they asked what I had to say why I shouldn't be 
fined, I told ’em the whole truth about it, and they all laughed ex 
one, and said it was really funny, and they hadn’t no doubt the hair-dye 
was avery good thing to take, but could tell better after they had tried 
some. I told ’em that the hair-dye man would send ’em a dozen bottles 
apiece. Mr. Fink had d'rected me to say this, if I was ’rested and 
brought afore a justice. The justices—that is, all of ’em but one—then 
said they didn’t want to be hard on me; and as that was my first 
offence they would let me go without any fine. And _ they did, 
after giving me their names, and tellin’ me to be sure to haye 
the bottles sent on jest as soon as could be. Ye see, 
were all as bald on the top o’ their heads as punkins, But the 
fourth justice that I was tock to, he wasn't bald, but had a crop @ 
hair like a picter ; and when I offered to put down his name for a dozen 
bottles, he swore, and fined me five dollars for what he said was a insult 
to the dignity of justice, and five dollars for postin’ up bills in places 
where it was agin the law. Mr. Fink had give me money from the 
hair-dye man to pay fines, as well as my board; so I didn’t care. But 
—but I am talking too much,’” 





This is very well told, but it suggests to us what Mr. Dickens 
would have made of a similar hero, how he would have mastered 
the inner essence of a bill-poster's view of life, and applied its 
language to every department of practice and sentiment, en- 
grafting metaphors taken from that occupation, from the size and 
colour of the type, the numbers of the bills, from the mode in which 
they are posted, and the character of the appeals they convey, 
on all the ordinary usages and actions of life, till Bog’s language 
had become as complete a system of professional philosophy and 
sentiment as Mrs. Gamp’s. ‘The author of Round the Block has 
not yet developed any such wonderful kaleidoscopic power of 
combining and recombining the same circle of associations into 
an infinite variety of images essentially the same in cast and 
origin,—so he neglects his brilliant opportunity of picturing for 
us an ideal bill-sticker and unscrupulously (not to use a stronger 
expression to describe this wilful waste) tapers Bog away into a 
self-educated young gentleman of the highest refinement and 
the most utter insipidity. 

Something of the same kind happens to Mr. Wesley Tiffles, 
but here we are less disposed to grumble, as the excellence of the 
sketch lies not so much in this gentleman’s occupation or cha- 
racter as in one of his inventive ideas. He forms the conception 
of preparing and exhibiting a cheap panorama of a part of Africa— 
of course without the remotest approximation to any experience 
either of his own or any one else’s,—and there is great humour 
shown in the description of his devices to cheapen the painting 
without depriving it of all materials of popular interest. Indeed, 
the night of the first public exhibition to a shrewd Yankee audi- 
ence, anxious above everything not to have less than 25 cents. 
worth for their quarter dollar, is a scene of which Mr. 
Dickens himself need not have been ashamed. The artist 
employed to paint it,—one Patching, who prides himself 
on the austere simplicity of his style, but who is ashamed 
of such work as daubing a hasty panorama,—is a good sketch 
in Dickens’ school. In the following passage, Mr. Wesley 
Tiffles, the originator of the scheme, the austere artist, and 4 
mutual friend who is to lend money to the projector, are looking 
at the great work still in course of completion in Mr. ‘Tiffles’ attic. 
Mr. 'Tiffles has concealed all his African animals “ in the depths 
of their native jungles,” only indicating them by the ends of their 
tails, or trunks, or tusks, in order to avoid the expense of paint- 
ing them. Mr. Patching has reconciled himself to this device on 
the ground that it suits his severe simplicity of style:— 

“Wesley Tiffles whispered something about the eccentricities of 
genius, and then said:—‘Mr. Patching. Allow me. Mr. Wilkeson. 
A capitalist, who thinks of taking a small interest in the panorama 


Confidential, of course.’—The artist turned round during these remar 
and presented the original of a portrait which Marcus remembered to 





Dunkirk, on the Erie Railroad. Well, he couldn't go, cos he had lots o’ 


have seen—dressing-gown, hat, and all—in a small print-shop window 
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in the Sixth Avenue. Touching the face he might have had doubt, 
but there was no mistaking the pattern of the dressing-gown and the 
amazing hat. He also had a faint recollection of the thin face, the 
Vandyke beard, and the long, tangled hair at Mrs. Slapman’s, on New 
Year’s day, but was not positive as to their identity. Mr. Patching’s 
individuality lay chiefly in his hat. The artist placed a moist 
hand, with one long finger-nail like a claw, at the disposal 
of Marcus Wilkeson. The latter gentleman shook the member 
feebly, and distinctly felt the sharp edge of the long finger-nail 
in his palm. It was an unpleasant sensation. . Patching 
shrugged his shoulders, and made a contemptuous gesture toward the 
canvas with his outstretched brush. ‘A mere daub,’ said he. ° ‘One 
step higher than painting abarn or a board fence—that’s all, ’—‘ Yet the 
true artist adorns what he touches,’ said Marcus.—Patching accepted 
the homage calmly, as one who knew that he deserved it. ‘A very 
just and discriminating remark, Sir, I have no doubt that a person 
thoroughly familiar with my style would say, looking at the panorama, 
“Jt has the severe simplicity of a Patching.”—I consented to paintit, as 
Tiffles well remembers, only on condition that I should not wholly abuse 
myself by abandoning the style upon which I have built up my reputa- 
tion.’ —Tiffles, thus appealed to, corroborated the statement with a 
solemn bow.—The artist continued, ‘Fortunately, the subject is one 
peculiarly adapted to my genius. For instance, the desert of Sahara 
isa dead level of sand. It is a perfect type of severe simplicity in the 
highest sense. It exhibits no common display of gorgeous colours, such 
as poor artists and the ignorant crowd rejoice in. As far as the eye 
can see, there is a serene stretch of yellow sand, without even a blade 
of grass to break its awful immensity.’ (The artist, being on his 
favourite theme, took his pipe out of his mouth for the first time, and 
spoke with warmth.) ‘Look at that bit of desert, now. Does it not 
convey a perfect idea of solitude and desolation?’—Mareus Wilke- 
son glanced at about ten feet of straight yellow paint (which 
was all of the desert of Sahara not rolled up in the canvas), 
and said that it did—which was perfectly true...... ‘You 
will note the severe simplicity here,’ observed Patching. ‘No 
meretricious effects, 


Nothing but strokes of green paint, up and 
‘down, representing the density of an African jungle. 


“* ee ee 


Yet how 
admirably these seemingly careless strokes, laid on by the hand of 
genius, convey the idea of pErTH! You do not fail to notice the 
pert, I presume ?’—‘I see it,’ said Mareus.—‘ T’hat is severe simpli- 
city,’ replied the artist.—At this point, Marcus noticed a brown some- 
thing bearing a strong resemblance to the swamp stalk known among 
boys at the cat-tail. ‘Excuse my ignorance of African plants,’ said he ; 
‘but what is that ?”—The artist smiled. ‘Another happy illustration of 
my theory,’saidhe. ‘It is the tail of alion bounding through his native 
jungles. Why? The effect of suggesting the lion, so to speak, is much 
more thrilling than that of painting him at full length. Genius ac- 
complishes by hints what mere talent fails to achieve by the utmost 
elaboration. You will not deny that that vague revelation of the lion's 
tail inspires a feeling of mystery and terror which would not be caused 
by a full-length portrait of that king of beasts? ...... More lions’ 
and elephants’ tails, you observe,’ continued the artist; ‘also more 
rhinoceroses’ tusks, It is well to have enough of them, to illustrate 
the teeming life of the African jungle. Also the head of a boa con- 
strictor. Likewise the tail of one. Here we come to a change of 
scene. Mark how wonderfully a few strokes of dark-green paint, put 
on by the hand of genius, impart the idea of a pestiferous swamp. 
That odd-looking object, like a rock, is the head of ahippopotamus. A 
few feet beyond, you notice two things like the stumps of aquatic weeds. 
Those are the tails of two hippopotamuses engaged in deadly strife at 
the bottom of the swamp. The heads of crocodiles are thrust up here 
and there. Severe simplicity again.’ ” 

How utterly this allusive or suggestive style of painting failed 
to satisfy the exacting Yankee public we will give just a hint 
by one brief extract from the first public audience’s re- 
inarks:— 

“ “Have you no full views of alligators, Sir?’ asked a voice which 
Tiffles presumed, from its solemn inflection, to come from a clergyman. 
—‘None at all, Sir. The African alligator persists in keeping out of 
sight. You never seo anything but his head—except his tail, as re- 
presented here.’ Tiffles pointed with his wand to something that looked 
like the end of a fence rail sticking out of the water. ‘True art, Sir, 
sacrifices effect for truth.'— Certainly, Sir. Truth is what we are all 
after,’ replied the clergyman. But there was an indefinable something 
in his voice that indicated a wish for more alligator—much more.” 


No one who reads these passages can fail to see a genuine and 
clever pupil of Dickens. Indeed, there are many other sketches 
in the same book, such as that of the old man who rings the fire 
alarm bell for the seventh district (Uncle Ith), and the sketch of 
the coroner's inquest us a whole, which recall most forcibly his 
manner and his genius. ‘The author, too, has that tendency to 
slide off into the sentimental,—that delight in merrymaking, and 
* jollity,”"—that desire to get his old gentlemen into country dances 
and other rather inappropriate conditions for their venerablesinews, 





—that faint impression that there is something positively praise- 
worthy about fat good humour, that high moral appreciation of 
the desire to flirt with pretty girls (though kissing behind the 
door does not appear to be indigenous to the New York circle of | 
ideas on this subject, and has consequently to be omitted from | 
the list of sentimental particulars marked with this writer’s | 
special approbation), all of which permeate and colour Mr. | 
Vickens’ characteristic bonhommie. The greatest fault of the | 
Story is that it fades away into mere sentimentality at the end ; | 
but if it be the first production, or one of the first productions of | 
a young writer, it gives fair promise, with all its shortcomings 
and defects, of adding a humourist of some calibre and an | 


observer of very keen perceptions, to the literary notabilities of 
the Northern States of America. 





a 
. GENERAL BUTLEK IN NEW ORLEANS.« 

Very few Englishmen will, ‘we fear, condescend to read a 
eulogistic life of General Benjamin Butler. Arriving at a 
moment when the country was sympathizing fiercely with the 
South, yet half ashamed of its sympathy, his famous Order 28 at 
New Orleans gave the required excuse, no inquiry was made, no 
defence allowed, but General Butler was at once set down as the 
type and flower of all that was evil in Yankee training, Yankee 
manners, and Yankee disposition towards its foes. The Northern 
friends of secession caught back the cry from England, General 
Butler was considered a safe mark, and for months he was 
attacked as the incarnation of spite, despotism, and corruption. 
It was not till he quitted New Orleans that a reaction set in, and 
even now, though his countrymen have forgiven him, it is with 
a sense that there was much to forgive which has stirred up Mr. 
Parton to this biography. It-is worth reading, for Mr. Parton 
has before him a character which he, the biographer of Andrew 
Jackson, thoroughly understands, and though he writes as a 
eulogist he is so far truthful that his hero's acts may be judged 
by indifferent readers pretty readily from unconscious admissions. 
General Butler appears in his pages very much what his 
portrait would indicate—a stern, efficient, straightforward tyrant, 
without the smallest disposition to cruelty, but with an inflexible 
determination to make his own cause succeed, upright as a 
politician, and personally kind, but with a certain coarseness of 
fibre in his moral composition offensive to men of more refined 
or softer habits of thought. For instance, he recommended Mr. 
Buchanan to arrest the Commissioners who announced the vote 
of secession as traitors, and try them before the Supreme 
Court, as a means of testing the validity of the ordinance. The 
act would have been legal enough, the Supreme Court being the 
one tribunal with power to decide between a State and the 
Union, but finer-nerved mon felt instinctively that the Commis- 
sioners were in reality men bearing a flag of truce, and that their 
arrest would be considered by North and South a gross breach 
of honourable faith. General Butler did not see it, and replied to 
the indignant question of Mr. Ord, “ Would you hang us?” by 
the grim joke, “ Certainly not, uuless you were found guilty.” 
That is the man; always efficient, always within the law, but 
obtuse to those considerations which involve a mingling of 
morality and taste; and Jacobiu in the lengths to which he 
would carry his resolves. 

General Butler is the grandson of an old soldier of tho 
War of Independence, Captain Zephaniah Butler, of Connecticut, 
who had fought under General Wolfe at Quebec, and the son of 
Jolin Butler, of New Hampshire, who enlisted in the volun- 
teers who followed Jackson at New Orleans. Losing his 
father at an early age, he went to the district school, and 
afterwards to Waterville, a Baptist college, where a student 
was expected to train himself for the ministry, but also 
to do three hours’ manual Jabour as a contribution towards 
his expenses. The labour was expended on chair-making, and 
the professors seem all to have been clergymen of the very nar- 
rowest type. Young Butler, however, was not of the lads whom pro- 
fessors mould, and he grew up with a powerful frame, a keen, self- 
willed, Yankee spirit, anda sense of ha!f-scorn for almost all above 
him of which we must quote one comic and characteristic instance. 
It was the custom of Waterville to compel the students to attend 
morning prayer by a fine, which Butler, being exceedingly poor, 
felt as a hardship. One day one of the professors preached a 
sermon full of Jonathan Edwards’ theology. 

“1. The Elect, and the Elect alone, will be saved. 2, Of the people 
commonly called Christians, probably not more than one in a hundred 
will be saved. 3. The heathen have a better chance of salvation than 
the inhabitants of Christian countries who neglect their opportunities. 
Upon these hints the young gentleman spake, He drew up a petition 
to the faculty, couched in the language of profound respect, asking to 
be excused from further attendance at prayers and sermons, on the 
grounds so ably sustained in the discourse of the preceding Sunday. I, 
he said, the doctrine of that sermon was sound, of which he would not 
presume to entertain a doubt, he was only preparing for himself a 
future of more exquisite anguish by attending religious services. He 
begged to be allowed to remind the faculty that the church in which 
the sermon was preached had usually a congregation of six hundred 
persons, nine of whom were his revered professors and tutors; and as 
only one in a hundred of ordinary Christians could be saved, three 
even of the faculty, good men as all of them were, were inevitably 
damned. Could he, a mere student, and not one of the most exemplary, 
expect to be saved before his superiors? Far be it from him a thought 


= 








* General Butler in New Orleans. History of the Administration of the Department 
of the Gulf in the Year 1862; with an Account of the Capture of New Orleans, and a 
Sketch of the Previous Career of the General, Civil and Military. By James Parton, 
New York: Mason Brothers. 1464. 
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so presumptuous, Shakespeare himself had intimated that the 
lieutenant cannot expect salvation before his military superior. 
Nothing remained, therefore, for him but perdition. In this melan- 
choly posture of affairs it became him to beware of heightening his future 
torment by listening to the moving eloquence of the pulpit, or availing 
himself of any of the privileges of religion. But here he was met by 
the college laws, which compelled attendance at chapel and church ; 
which imposed a pecuniary fine for non-attendance, and entailed a loss 
of the honours due to his scholarship. Threatened thus with damnation 
in the next world, bankruptcy and disgrace in this, he implored the 
merciful consideration of the faculty, and asked to be excused from all 
further attendance at prayers and at church.” 


The professors treated this cool logic as irreverent, but did not 
expel the logician, who after several furious contests against 
dogmatic theology quitted college, “ weighing only ninety-seven 
pounds,” but resolved to become a lawyer. He went first, however, 
on a two years’ cruise to the cod fishery off Labrador, an occupa- 

. tion which completely restored his health, and then returning to 
Lowell, read law, fought the mill-girl suits, taught in a school, 
and by eighteen hours’ work a day managed to keep body and 
soul together. A Yankee readiness and adroitness, a keen wit 
and inexhaustible contentiousness, soon, however, brought him 
practice. He became a leading barrister, studied every trade, 
machine, interest, and science with which he eame in contact, 
gradually came to be regarded as the soul and chief of the 
Hunker Democrats of Massachusetts, i. e., Democrats who would 
let slavery alone, and was the Breckinridge candidate for the 
governorship of the State. This, when the war broke out, marked 
him out for command. He claimed as a Brigadier-General of 
militia to lead his brigade, and Governor Andrew, not sorry, 
perhaps, to be rid of a possible rival, gave him the commission. 
We have no space to follow General Butler’s career in Baltimore 
and Fortress Monroe, and need only mention that his counsel 
was always for decided and rapid action, and that the famous 
expression, “ Slaves are contraband of war,” which commenced 
the work of emancipation, was his. He was selected to com- 
mand the expedition against New Orleans as the only man who 
honestly believed it could be taken, and took it, greatly as- 
sisted by Commodore Farragut, commanding the attacking fleet. 

New Orleans, however, though captured was not subdued. 
The city had been for years the head-quarters and focus of all 
Southern rowdyism. An immense crowd of “ loafers,” many with- 
out regular occupation or means, infested the streets, controlled 
the ballot-boxes, nominated the judges, selected the police, 
and affected to rule every one except a few immensely wealthy 
planters, who governed them by money. ‘These rowdies had 
gradually dissolved society till New Orleans had become the 
most bloodthirsty city in the world—a city where every 
man weut armed, where a sharp word was_ invariably 
answered by a stab, and where the average of murdered men 
taken to one hospital was three a day. The mob were bitter 
advocates of slavery, held all Yankees in abhorrence, and guided 
by the astute brain ‘of Pierre Soulé, whilom ambassador to 
Spain, resolved to contest with General Butler the right to con- 
trol the city. They might as well have contested it with Buona- 
parte. The first order issued by the general indicated a policy 
from which he never swerved. ‘Che mob had surrounded the St. 
Charles Hotel, threatening an attack on the building, then the 
general's head-quarters, and General Williams, commanding the 
troops round it, reported that he would be unable to control the 
mob. “General Butler, in his serenest manner, replied, ‘ Give 

my compliments to General Williams, and tell him if he finds he 
cannot control the mob to open upon them with artillery.’” The 
mob did that day endeavour to seize Judge Summers, the Re- 
corder, and he was only saved by the determined courage of 
Lieutenant Kinsman, in command of an armed party. From this 
moment the General assumed the attitude he never abandoned, 
that of master of New Orleans, intending and often doing justice, 
but making his own will the law. He at first retained the muni- 
cipal organization, but finding the officials incurably hostile 
he sent them to Fort Lafayette, and thenceforward ruled 
alone, feeding the people, re-establishing trade, maintaining 
public order, and seeing that negroes obtained some reasonable 
measure of security. Their evidence was admitted, “ Louisiana 
having, when she went out of the Union, taken her black code 
with her,” the whipping-house was abolished, and all forms of 
torture sternly prohibited. That he was occasionally severe 
seems certain, but not so certain as that nothing but severity 
could have restrained New Orieans. There never was, since 
Gomorrah fell, such another city. We have spoken of the 
rowdies, these were the respectables :— 


“A lieutenant searched a certain house in New Orleans, in which 
Confederate arms were reported to be concealed. Arms and tents 


repository of contraband articles, the Custom House. A gentle 
venerable aspect, with long white hair and ; = 
venerable aspect, with long white hair and a form bent With 
premature old age, was the occupant of the house from which tho 
arms and tents were taken. In the twilight of an evening soon after th 
search the most fearful screams were heard proceeding from the van 
of the house, as if a human being was suffering there the utmost that 
mortal can endure of agony. A sentinel who was pacing his les 
near by ran into the yard, where he beheld a hideous spectacle N 
young mulatto girl was stretched upon the ground on her face, he 
feet tied to a stake, her hands held by a black man, her back uncovered 
from neck to heels. The venerable old gentleman with the flowing 
white hair was seated in an arm-chair by the side of the girl. at a 
distance convenient for his purpose. He held in his hand a powerful 
horse-whip, with which he was lashing the delicate and sensitiye flesh 
of the young girl. Her back was covered with blood. Every strok, 
of the infernal instrument of torture tore up her flesh in long dark 
ridges. Tho soldier, aghast at the sight, rushed to the Suard-house 
and reported what he had seen to his sergeant, and the sergeant ran ty 
head-quarters and told the General. General Butler sent him flying 
back to stop the old miscreant, and ordered him to bring the torture; 
and his victim to head-quarters the next morning.” 

The single defence offered by the whitehaired old gentleman, 
who had in the meanwhile pickled the girl’s back, was that he had q 
right to do as he liked with his own servant. Butler sent him to 
Fort Jackson, where, says Mr. Parton, in a burst of that anger 
which a mau does right to feel, ‘* Lam happy to say he died withiy 
amonth.” Still worse stories were investigated by the General, 
and his contact with slavery seems gradually to have worked 
all proslavery tenets out of his mind. At all events he levied 
three regiments of coloured men, compelled the planters to treat 
the slaves as hired freemen, so subjugated the mob that New 
Orleans became as safe as Boston, and while feeding the people made 
the city healthy by a well-devised drainage. No one after reading 
Mr. Parton’s account can doubt that he was a benefactor to New 
Orleans. 

‘There remain the four great charges against General Butler—the 
execution of Mumford for hauling down the flag, the “ woman 
order,” the treatment of Mrs. Philips, and personal corruption, 
On the first charge any soldicr who reads the evidence will 
pronounce an instant acquittal, Mumford’s act being, in truth, the 
final attempt of the mob to override the authority which repre- 
sented law and order. On the second, Mr. Parton has not changed 
our opinion. There never was the slightest intention that any 
woman should be outraged, but the wording of the order was 
intended to place any womau who insulted the Union, i.e., dis- 
played strong political feeling, on a level with strect-walkers, and 
was aneedless insult, betokening grievous want of tact, judgment, 
and delicacy of feeling. It succeeded, like every other measure 
of General Butler’s, and his troops were New Englanders who do 
not insult women ; but it was discreditable alike to him and to the 
men whose irritation at female contempt induced him to issue it. 
In the case of Mrs. Philips, the General must be pronounced harsh, 
arbitrary, and unjust. She had laughed, he said, when the remains 
of a Yankee officer went by, a mere bit of woman’s spite at worst, 
and one which she strenuously denied, and the General sentenced 
her, in an order calling her a bad, dangerous woman, to Ship 
Islaud. She was, however, allowed a servant, and released after 
a few weeks’ detention. We must add that the story circulated 
in London by Northeruers to explain the act, an attack on Mrs. 
Philips’ character, was a blunder made also in New Orleans, a 
very notorious person of the same name having been mistaken 
for her. Lastly, as to the charge of corruption, we can give no 
decided opinion. It seems proved that General Builer never in 
any case of any kind took money for official acts, and the only 
question is whether his official power helped his brother to the 
accumulation of the very great fortune which Mr. Parton admits 
he made in a very shorttime. Our own impression is that the 
General was not corrupt in the ordinary sense of the term, but 
that with his usual obtuseness to the finer delicacies of life he 
did not object to his brother using the immense consideration 
the connection gave him to further his own speculations. How- 
ever that may be, this biography leaves on our minds no doubt 
that the Union possesses in General Butler a man of rare and 
original capacity, extraordinarily fitted for constructive adminis- 
tration, and without any tendency to cruelty, though with that in- 
difference to the feelings of others so often m irked in very strong 
men. Of all the men who fill our European history the one he is 
most like—strangely like—is ’rederick the Great. 





LORD HOUGHTON’S POEMS.* 

Ir has not often been the lot either of the greater or the minor poets 
to know exactly what were the subjects which had so far touched 
the springs of their own personal fancy or imagination that the 
pulse of their thought, and the echoing beat of their verse in 


* Selections from the Poetical Works of Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton 
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of it, was in a measure strictly natural to them, and 
r an artificial endeavour to keep time with a move- 
ltogether different period, and stress, and expressive- 
ich they might listen, indeed, with admiration and 
but which it was not in their individual nature to 
accompany in any unforced and naturally springing melody. 
Perhaps the power to distinguish the mere echo of _other men’s 
thoughts and feelings in his mind from that very different echo 
which is given back when the poet blends something distinctive 
of his own with the tones that his imagination gathers and 
reflects, is one of the last powers we ought to look for in a poet. 
For it is of the very essence of a poet’s nature to be easily 
imaginatively grafted into the life of others, aud to admit easily 
the imaginative graft of others’ life into his own. But if it 
were possible for a poet to discriminate accurately those 
spheres of thought and feeling with which there is some- 
thing commensurable, so to say, in himself, and not only in 
himeelf, but in the finished and musical part of his own nature, 
we should certainly never have had such errors as, for example, 
Mrs. Browning (who could write “The Great god Pan”)compos- 
ing ahymuology to the Emperor Napoleon in the shape of * Songs 
before Congress,” or even Shelley deviating from the natural 
bent of that poetry of swift and eager desire in which he was 
inimitable, to compose such wretched lines as those on the death 
of Napoleon, beginning, “What alive, and so bold, O earth? 
Art thou not over-bold?” 

There is, perhaps, even more reason to wish for this power of 
accurately gauging its own “elective affinities” in the lesser 
poets than in the greater, since the less powerful and decided the 
bent of genius, the more apt will the singer be to play upon the 
boundary line between that which is merely a tasteful echo of 
others, and that which draws some new tone and expression, 
from his own experience. Where a man can write poetry at all, 
the whole difference between true poetry and mere elegant (or, 
perhaps, even not elegant) verse often lies in this aptitude of the 
subject for giving easy play to the natural movements and personal 
habit ofthe poet’s thought, so that if he misses by a hair's breadth 
the movement either of the feeling or of the verse which is pro 
perly his own, either through straining after the freer move- 
ment of some poetical standard that is hovering in his mind, or 
through unduly cramping it from a like cause, he will fall short 
of poetry, and move with that inflexible and monotonous tramp 
which is the almost invariable sign of artificial versification. The 
poems of Lord Houghton, or rather of Mr. Monckton Milnes, to use 
the title with which his poems will always be most closely asso- 
ciated, illustrate conspicuously enough the distinction between 
poems written, in graceful verse at best, to echo conventional cur- 
rents of poetical thought which do not bring out anything properly 
his own, and poems of a certain social delicacy of feeling which 
move with a graceful ease of refined discrimination that testifies 
to their indigenous growth in his mind. Lord Houghton’s fancy 
moves in the poems of what we may call social feeling with 
the ease and music of a nature not only vivid but in harmony 
with itself, and which, on such subjects, can neither move 
ungracefully nor take a single step without showing that it is 
perfectly at home. Take, for instance, the following lines:— 
“They seemed to those who saw them meet 

The worldly friends of every day, 

Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, 

His courtesy was free and gay. 

“But yet if one the other's name 

In some unguarded moment heard, 

The heart, you thought so calm and tame, 

Would struggle like a captured bird ; 


“ And letters of mere formal phrase 
Were blistered with repeated tears,— 
And this was not the work of days, 
But had gone on for years and years! 


“ Alas, that Love was not too strong 
For maiden shame and manly pride ! 
Alas, that they delayed so long 
The goal of mutual bliss beside. 


“ Yet what no chance could then reveal, 

And neither would be first to own, 

Let fate and courage now conceal, 
When truth could bring remorse alone.” 
The last verse is poor, but every other shows a mind singing, 
not, indeed, in any strain of high imaginative beauty, but sweetly, 
and with the most delicate ease, of what the poet has conceived 
for himself with perfect vividness. Every turn and stroke, and 
still more the rhythm of the whole, show that Lord Houghton 
Was touching a subject which comes within the finished and 
musical part of his nature, so that it is echoed back from it with 
& new distinctness, and with just the true ripple of natural 


writing 
not rathe 
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ness, to wh 
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melancholy. But now turn to such a poem as this, and note the 
difference :— 
“THE FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 
“ All naturo is stiff in the chill of the air, 
The sun looks around with a smile of despair; 
’Tis a day of delusion, of glitter, and gloom, 
As brilliant as glory, as cold as the tomb. 

“The pageant is passing—the multitude sways— 
Awaiting, pursuing, the line with its gaze, 

With the tramp of battalion, the tremor of drums, 
And the grave exultation of trumpets he comes. 
“Tt passes ! what passes ? He comes ! who is He? 

Is it joy too profound to be uttered in glee ? 
Oh, no! it is Death, the Dethroner of old, 
Now folded in purple and girded with gold ! 

“It is Death, who enjoys the magnificent car, 

It is Death, whom the warriors have brought from afar, 
It is Death, to whom thousands have knelt on the shore, 
And sainted the bark and the treasure it bore. 

“What other than He, in his terrible calm, 

Could mingle for myriads the bitter and balm, 
Could hush into silonce this ocean of men, 
And bid the wild passion be still in its den? 

“ What other than He could have placed side by side 
The chief and the humblest that serving him died, 
Could the blood of the past to the mourner atone, 

And let all bless the name that has orphaned their own ? 


“From the shades of the olive, the palm, and the pine, 
From the banks of the Moskwa, the Nile, and the Rhine, 
From the sands and the glaciers, in armament dim, 
Come they who have perished for France and for Him. 
“ Rejoice, ye sad Mothers, whose desolate years 
Have been traced in the desert of earth by their tears, 
The Children for whom ye have hearts that still burn, 
In this triumph of Death—it is they that return. 
“ And Ye in whose breast dwell the images true 
Of parents that loved Him still better than you, 
No longer lament o’er a cenotaph urn, 
In this triumph of Death—it is they that return, 
“From legion to legion the watchword is sped— 
‘ Long life to the Emperor—life to the dead !’ 
The prayer is accomplished—his ashes remain 
*Mid the people he loved, on the banks of the Seine. 
“Tn dominions of Thought that no traitor can reach, 
Through the kingdoms of Fancy, the regions of Speech, 
O’er the world of Emotions, Napoleon shall reign 
"Mid the people he loved, on the banks of the Seine.” 
Paris, December, 1840. 
There is a rub-a-dub-dub about the metre itself as of a drum, 
borrowed for some martial music by anything but a military musi- 
cian, and we know by the awkward baldness of the metaphors— 
the “ dominions of Thought,” the “ kingdoms of Fancy,” the 
“world of Emotion,” over which Napoleon of all men is to 
reign,—that Lord Houghton is snatching wildly at some of those 
conventional poetic ideas with which he has, in fact, nothing in 
common. There is no trace of the broad popular sort of music 
in Lord Houghton’s mind. There is an unfurnished air about 
the verses,—a kind of empty generalization that suggests bare 
boards and carpets not half big enough for them,—which tells 
you in a glance that Lord Houghton was trying to deal with 
a subject that was not part of him, for which he had stored up no 
carefully discriminating touches, which would not shape itself 
into any growth proper to his own mind, and which he had, 
therefore, to make ¢o order, as it were,—that is, fit to a conven- 
tional mould and tune which were alien to his nature. It is the 
same when Lord Houghton deals with semiphilosophical poetry ; 
the echo is merely hollow and barren which ideas of this kind 
awaken in him, and has none of the fullness, sweetness, and 
softness which he can Jend at times to the more delicate social 
insights. No intellectual man would take any pleasure, for 
instance, in being thus encouraged to persevere in his work :— 
“Yet, Brothers, who up Meason's hill 
Advance with hopeful cheer,— 
O! loiter not, those heights are chill, 
As chill as they are clear ; 
And still restrain your haughty gaze, 
The loftier that ye go, 
Remembering distance leaves a haze 
On all that lies below.” 
That is what we call forced poetry,—not a natural song full of 
personal insight, but containing that hard-baked metaphor 
which suggests the idea of manufacture in a mould. Reason 
suggests a hill with about as much poetic appropriateness as it 
suggests a plain,—or rather less than more,—and is only intro- 
duced to lead up to the “‘haze,” which is, we submit, a rather 
arbitrary use to make of a hill. Mr. Mouckton Milnes had said 
truly and finely in the previous verse,— 
“ A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet,” 


and we are sure neither “ Reason’s hill” nor Napoleon ruling 
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o’er “the world of emotion,” was at all near to him when he | so crude and imperfect as to render even attempts at 


wrote these verses. 


difficult. Inno case had the contact of Europeans with the 


There are not a few, however, of those songs of delicate social | peoples of other countries been of sufficient duration fo; the 


séntiment which are Lord Houghton’s true power, and we only 

regret that he has not weeded them more completely of the stock 

pieces,—such as are many of the poems of travel and almost all 

those on abstract subjects like labour, industry, and so forth. 

Such verses as these, for instance, are Lord Houghton’s own :--- 
“Tae Broox-Swe. 


‘*T wandered by the brook-side, “He came not,—no, he came 
I wandered by the mill,— not,— 
I could not hear the brook flow, The night came on alone,— 
The noisy wheel was still; The little stars sat, one by one, 
There was no burr of grass-| Each on his golden throne ; 


hopper. The evening air passed by my 
Nor chirp of any bird, cheek, 
But’ the beating of my own The leaves above were stirr’d,— 


heart . But’ the beating of my own 
Was all the sound I heard. heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 
“T sat beneath the elm-tree, 
I watched the long, long, shade, | “ Fast silent tears were flowing, 
And as it grew still longer, When something stood behind,— 
I did not feel afraid ; hand was on my shoulder, 
For I listened for a footfall, I knew its touch was kind; 
I listened for a word,— It drew mo nearer—nearer,— 
But’ the beating of my own| We did not speak one word, 
heart For the beating of our own 
Was all the sound I heard. hearts 
Was all the sound we heard.” 


We feel inclined to grumble at the omission of one poem from 
this collection which strikes us as nearly the most melodious Lord 
Houghton ever wrote, certainly far more worthy of a place here 
than nine out of every ten,—the one, we mean, on the saying of 
some Spanish friar (to Wilkie, if we mistake not) concerning a 
picture of the Lord’s Supper which hung up in the refectory. It 
is now many years since we read it in Mr. Monckton Milnes’ 
books, but the concluding verses struck us as a very fine expres- 
sion of a feeling which must have occurred to almost every one 
in his day. The friar was expressing his attachment to the 
“lifeless images” in the picture, and then corrects himself 
thus :— 


“ Lifeless? ah no! while in my heart are stored 
The memory of past friendships dead and gone, 
Familiar places vacant round this board, 

And still that silent Supper lasting on,— 


‘When I recall my youth,—what I was then, 
What I am now,—and ye beloved ones all, 
It seems as though these were the living men, 
And we,—the coloured shadows on the wall.” 
What has induced Lord Houghton to rob us of those beautiful 
lines ? 








THE TRAVELS OF LUDOVICO DI VARTHEMA* 
Lupovico pt VartHeEeMA, one of the most daring and successful 
explorers of the sixteenth century, was, according to the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, “ gentilhomme Bolonais et patrice Romain,” 
and beyond infinite variety in the spelling of his name all the 
researches of Mr. Badger really contribute little further material 
for biography. This is the more remarkable as, within a century 
of their first publication, his travels went through no less than ten 
Italian, three Latin, seven German, and four Spanish editions, 
besides abridgments or retranslations in French, English, and 
Dutch. To judge from the dates of the earlier editions, he 
must have found himself a European celebrity very shortly after 
his return from the East; but, as in the case of even more 
celebrated men, absolutely nothing, not even his parentage, 
seems to have been ascertained as to his personal history, 
or at all events thought worthy of being handed down to pos- 
terity. On the other hand, there is little difficulty in forming a 
very fair idea of Varthema personally from his writings, and the 
naiveté with which he relates anecdotes neither creditable to his 
character nor flattering to his reputation, lends considerable 
weight to his testimony on other matters. There is scarcely 
any more effective contrast to be obtained between the Europe 
of three centuries ago and the Europe of to-day than that pre- 
sented by the comparison of a record of travels like those of 
Varthema, and the bizarre compound of funny writing, half-assimi- 
lated science, unimaginative common sense, and practical objects, 
which forms, as a rule, the staple of modern books of travel. In 
those days the unknown exceeded and overwhelmed the known 
in the minds of explorers. Simple absence of previously ac- 
quired data precluded observation with reference to any theory 
of ethnology or glossology, and geographical knowledye was still 

* The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema. Translated by John Winter Jones, Esq., 


F.S.A., and edited by the Rey. George Percy Badger. Loudon: i 
Hakluyt Society. 1863. ’ , . a ee 





attainment by the former of any real insight into the elements of 
creed, race, and climate, to which all eternal Phenomena of 
nations must more or less directly be referred. The traveller 
then, was impelled by far different springs of action from 
those which have now rendered discovery impossible, gpg 
reduced professional explorers to a kind of genteel Pauper. 
ism. Some, like the Spanish conquistadores, were moved 
combined patriotism and love for filthy lucre, others by fang. 
cism, and others by that insatiable desire to see and judge things 
for oneself which forms an essential part of the true travel. 
ler's nature. But whatever motives led men to travel in thog 
days, the one valuable element in their works is the blank 
tivity of mind which presents their readers with a colourleg 
photograph in place of the broadly-tinted pictures, designed jn 
accordance with preconceived rules, which are the natural pro- 
duction of modern explorers. Men nowadays set out on their 
travels with an accurate knowledge of every relation of the dig. 
trict to which they devote tiemselves with the rest of the know, 
world, and with cut and dried theories on every conceivable 
subject, to which they unconsciously adapt all the external im. 
pressions they receive. In the middle-ages traveller the mere 
development of what phrenologists term the organ of wonder ig 
the only disturbing element, while in the modern explorer 4 
definite bias towards some particular object or view of the facts 
in question has to be eliminated before the truth can be 
arrived at. 

Ludovico di Varthema is essentially a representative man of 
the former class, and we must thank the Hakluyt Society for the 
publication, in a form adapted to modern requirements and with 
admirable editorial care, of so curious and interesting a work, We 
cannot do better than briefly follow Mr. Badger through his 
introductory itinerary, in order to give our readers some idea of 
the surprising extent of Varthema’s wanderings. To begin with, 
his announcement of the motives which led him to travel pre 
possesses us in his favour. He states his intense desire of 
becoming acquainted with the world, and being unable, “ know- 
ing myself to be of very slender uuderstanding, to arrive at my 
desire by study or conjectures,” he determined “ personally and 
with his own eyes” to accomplish his object. Starting from 
Bologna about 1502, Varthema first visited Alexandria and 
Cairo. Thence he travelled by Tripoli and Aleppo to Damascus. 
The latter city appears to have delighted him much, and he 
made such good use of his acquaintauce with a renegade captain 
of Mamelukes as to be admitted as one of the escort of the Haji, 
or pilgrim caravan, then just on the point of starting for El 
Medinah. He seems certainly to have had qualms of conscience 
about the apostacy and acceptance of Islamism which this 
step necessitated, but he dwells with satisfaction on the success 
of hisscheme. ‘'And this was accomplished by means of the 
money and other things which I gave him.” His narrative of 
his visit to the Hijaz is deeply interesting, as that of the only 
European who has ever performed the pilgrimage by the Haji 
route. His account of the mosque and the Mahommedan cere 
monies is strikingly confirmed by those of later travellers,a 
circumstance which lends additional weight to the strong 
intrinsic credibility of much of his description of the journey 
for which he is the sole authority, and leads one to take his 
evidence as to some extent trustworthy as to the vexata questio 
of the Jewish colony near Medinah, although his version of the 
story is clearly overlaid with Arabic fable. He went through all 
the ceremonies of the occasion, concluding with the lapidation 
of “Shaytan el Kabir,” or the “Great Devil,” and, as Mr. 
Badger justly observes, his minute account, confirmed as it is by 
later writers, must fairly be regarded as a literary wonder. The 
difficulty now was for Varthema to escape from his companions. 
This he accomplished by au ingenious double treachery—gain- 
ing over a Mussulman merchant by promising to manufacture 
artillery to be used against the Portuguese, and by persuading the 
Mamelukes to pass his merchandise duty free out of Meccah. After 
many strange adventures in Yemen, he at last escaped from 
Aden in aship bound for the Persian Gulf. At Shiraz he fell in 
with a Persian merchant who had been a fellow-pilgrim 
to Meccah, and after an attempt to reach Samarcand, 
through Herat, frustrated by the irruption of the celebrated 
Sheikh Safi, they embarked for India from Shiraz. They first 
visited the Mussulman kingdom of Guzerat, then under the rule 
of Sultan Mahmud Bigarrah, so surnamed on account of his 
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and so resembled.a cow with twisted horns. Varthema appears to 
have now become closely connected—possibly as a partner, with 
the Persian merchant—and they proceeded in company to Bija- 
pur, the city of the Deccan, his description of the grandeur of which 
js most interesting. He still retained his profession of Islamism, 
and carefully avoided all intercourse with the Portuguese Chris- 
tians who had recently settled on the coast under Vasco de Gama 
and Cabral. Still going southward, they reached Calicut, then, 
like all Malabar, under the supremacy of the Tamuri Rajah, 
commonly called the Zamarin. He devotes a whole book toa 
detailed description of the religion, laws, manners, and customs, 
as they appeared to him, of the people, from the Brahmins and 
Nairs down to the outcast Poulias and Poulichees. How, with 
the limited intercourse possible between a believer and the Kafirs, 
he could have obtained and made use of such a wide range of 
observation is little short of marvellous. The threatening 
attitude of the Portuguese ultimately put a stop to all 
mercantile transactions at Calicut, and the pair of friends started 
for Burmah, landing for a few days in Ceylon as they passed. 
Varthema is not much given to reflection, but the general im- 
pression he gathered during his Indian experiences seems to 
have been favourable. Of course, the filthy abominations of 
idolatry and fanaticism disgusted him, but it is evident that he 
was much struck with the wealth, commerce, and government ot 
most of the kingdoms of Western India. After touching at 
Tenasserim, the travellers visited Pegu, which Varthema describes 
as being then a magnificent city. Here, as also at Banghella, 
near Chittagong, he asserts the existence of numerous Christians, 
whose presence there can in no way be accounted for. Mr. 
Badger solves the difficulty by supposing him to have been mis- 
led by the resemblance to the Trinity of the triad of Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sanga. From this point Varthema become a dis- 
coverer, or at all events the first European who has left record of 
his voyage past the coasts of Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and Celebes, 
then all confounded under the name of the Spice Islands. He 
seems to have taken intense interest in the study of all the 
varieties of odoriferous trees, but objected strongly to the inhabi- 
tants, some of whom he describes as “‘ like beasts, without under- 
standing.” They were without either governor or administra- 
tion of justice, “for they are so stupid that if they wished 
to do evil they would not know how to accomplish it.” 
Six days’ sail from this happy abode was a still more eccen- 
tric island, where the people were “ beastly, and more vile 
and worthless than those of Bandan.” Of course, Var- 
thema, in search of anything that was wonderful, determined 
to go to this island, be the people what they might; and Mr. 
Badger is disposed to identify it with one of the Moluccas, pos- 
sibly Ternaté or Tidar. He seems to have been a little disap- 
pointed, as he only remarks that “the island is much smaller, 
but the people are worse.” He then set out on his return, and 
after residing for some time at Calicut, and visiting Madagascar, 
the Cape, and the Azores, reaclied Portugal. He received the 
honour of knighthood from Don Emmanuel, and the gentilhomme 
Bolonais returned to Italy, after an absence of five years, spent in 
what is really one of the most adventurous and interesting 
explorations on record. 

While giving all credit to Mr. Jones for his excellent transla- 
tion from the original Italian edition, and to Mr. Badger for his 
copious illustrative annotation, we must suggest that the reten- 
tion of certain passages of Varthema’s adventures which are 
more fitted to the taste of his own day than that of our own was 
scarcely well advised. The work would have been far more 
adapted for general readers, and even the reputation of the 
Hakluyt Society for scrupulous fidelity would not have suffered, 
if judicious excisions had been made. 





LIFE PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE.* 
Nations erect statues to a departed worthy for one of two rea- 
sons, either to correct their short memories and give to his 
perishing reputation a duration at least as long as the benefits 
which he conferred, or else to hand down to posterity what were 
his outward features and presence. Even the National Shake- 
speare Committee can scarcely expect that they will be able to 
magnify the fame of our great national poet, and we, therefore, 
imagine that the Site and Monument Committees, which met ac- 
cording to advertisement on “the day after the meeting of 
Parliament,” devoted themselves to the second of the two 
objects specified above. At last the much vexed question of the 








* Life Portraits of William Shakespeare. A History of the various Representations 
of the Poet, with an examination into their authenticity. ByJ. Hain Friswell. Illus- 
trated by photographs of the most authentic portraits, and with views, &., by Caudall 
Downes and Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1864. 





length of Shakespeare's upper lip is to be settled by authority 
from which there is no appeal, and we shall no longer have to 
compare the Chandos portrait with the Stratford bust, nor the 
Droeshout etching with the Jansen portrait. Recorded in stone 
we shall have the true and living Shakespeare, and future gene- 
rations as they gaze will bless the Committees and the genius 
of the Hon. Secs, At a moment like this, therefore, there is a 
peculiar propriety about the appearance of Mr. Friswell’s work, 
for everything that is worth knowing, we had almost said that can 
be known, about the various presentations of the poet's face will 
be found in this beautiful monograph. The author, however, who 
has made the subject the study almost of a life, and is equally quali- 
fied to approach it either from its literary or artistic side, gently 
complains that he has been obliged to omit three-fourths of the 
materials he had collected, and that a catalogue of the various 
engravings of Shakespeare would by itself have filled the volume. 
Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking that the necessity of 
selection which has thus been imposed on Mr. Friswell is one 
which he need not regret. After all, tho true questions with re- 
ference to any likeness are, did Shakespeare sit to the artist, or 
had the latter known Shakespeare in life; or, again, if painted 
from materials after the poet’s death, is the truth of the likeness 
guaranteed to us by any one who had known him? All other 
representations, and their name is legion, are only the fancies of 
the limners, and the learning which has been lavished on them 
is, after all, but the learning of demolition. It adds little to our 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s features to know the utter emptiness 
of the evidence in favour of the authenticity of a waggon-load of 
pictures. 

The only portrait with a gonuine pedigree is the famous 
Chandos Shakespeare. It was the property of Joseph Taylor, an 
actor and contemporary of the poet. Some have attributed it to 
Burbage, the actor, others to one John Taylor, a painter to whose 
pictures it is thought to have some resemblance in point of style. 
The simple fact is, we know nothing about the matter. Taylor 
the actor bequeathed the picture to Sir William Davenant, after 
whose death it was sold to Betterton, and finally became the 
property of the nation in March, 1856. This picture is unques- 
tionably evidence in the case. The bust in Stratford Church is 
entitled to the second place. It was received by the poet's son- 
in-law and contemporaries as a fair likeness, and was executed 
soon after his death. It is also recognized by Leonard 
Digges in his commendatory verses prefixed to the first folio ; 
but, Mr. Friswell notwithstanding, he does not “ reckon it of 
such value that, as a picture of the man, his works only are to be 
preferred.” All Digges says is that Shakespeare's works will be a 
better preserver of his name than his tomb, and that in them we 
shall still see the poet living when the tomb is rent— 

“ And Time dissolves thy Stratford monument,” 

which might very well be said by a man who had never seen 
either bust or poet. Thirdly and lastly, we have the Droeshout 
etching prefixed to the first folio, and therefore approved by 
Hemynge and Cundell, Shakespeare’s partners. It has also in 
its favour the well-known commendatory verses of Ben Jonson, 
who, of course, knew Shakespeare well; but then, on the other 
hand, Ben Jonson had a habit of being rather enthusiastic both 
in praise aud blame. Of really authentic evidence of what 
Shakespeare was like other than this there is absolutely none. 
The history of all the other pictures which have obtained tempo- 
rary notoriety is probably the same. Some young painter deter- 
mines to paint a portrait of the great poet, in which he is to take 
the established type of head, and idealize it into a worthy re- 
presentation of the greatest of geniuses. It passes, as such 
pictures do, into the hands of a broker, and is transferred from 
garret to garret. At last it falls into the hands of some one who 
sees its capabilities, and an authentic portrait of Shakespeare is 
announced to mankind. Of positive evidence there is, of course, 
none, but we are occasionally favoured with a cock-and-bull 
hypothesis by an auctioneer. Sometimes the affair is less inno- 
cent. Two great men, Hilder and Holder, had at one time quite 
a reputation for turning the heads of City aldermen and Dutch 
admirals into portraits of Shakespeare. Tho fact is you can 
always have as many original works of the great masters and 
authentic likenesses of great men as you want. In the fine arts 
it is truer even than in trades that demand will always produce 
supply. 

We will give one instance, and a very favourable instance, of 
the sort of evidence on which these pictures rest, though that 
instance shall be, in fact, a cast and notapicture. In 1843 the 
Count von Kesselstadt of Cologue died, and a picture in his col- 
lection was sold to an antiquary at Mayence, from whom it passed 
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in 1847 to Mr. Becker. The date on it was 1637, and Mr. Becker 
learning that there had been a plaster cast in the Count’s collec- 
tion, hunted for it and found it in 1849 in a broker’s shop. It 
bore the date 1616, or that of the death of Shakespeare. This 
cast and the picture are now deposited in the British Museum, 
and the theory respecting them is as follows. A cast of Shake- 
speare’s face was tuken at his death and sent up to Gerard John- 
son, a German, and the sculptor of the Stratford monument. A 
German nobleman who greatly admired Shakespeare bought the 
cast of Johnson and had the picture painted from it, and the 
two came by descent to Count von Kesselstadt. Now with 
respect to this theory it is all probable enough. If the cast does 
not resemble the bust, that may be because the sculptor certainly 
aimed at representing the poet as he was in life, and not asemacia- 
ted by a long illness; and if there is a certain vagueness about the 
connection between ‘‘a German nobleman” in 1637 and the 
Cologne Count in 1843 we must not be too exorbitant. But 
unfortunately conjecture is not proof, and there does not happen 
to be one jot of evidence that the sculptor ever sold such a cast, 
or that he ever received such a cast, or even that such a cast 
of Shakespeare’s face was ever taken. 

As to the three authentic portraitures of the poet, shall we say 
anything? Did any two men ever agree on the subject? For 
our own part we say boldly that none of them is Shakespeare, for 
none of them is the work of an artist. The Stratford bust and 
Droeshout etching agree pretty well in external features, but they 
differ in expression. The latter is a bad engraving even for 
Droeshout, and the eyes do not match, while the face is mindless 
and blank. The former is utterly without vigour and in- 
dividuality. It is the fat round face of a good-natured, gossiping 
town clerk, and the beholder who stumbles over the little squat 
nose and portentously long upper lip can feel little confidence in a 
sculptor who had an accident with the nose. Yet we do not wonder 
at the praise which the poet's friends awarded either to the one or 
the other. A portrait is valueless to a stranger unless it gives the 
essence of the man—his expression. But with the friends it is 
quite different. No one expression satisfies them, for they have 
a hundred fleeting forms of it imprinted in their hearts. What 
they want is a faithful outline of the countenance, something to 
guarantee them against the defects of memory, which can, never- 
theless, in a moment light up the veriest daub with a warmth of 
feeling that it is not given to mortal pencil to catch or to 
preserve. 

Of the Chandos portrait we must admit that it tries our faith 
in pedigrees. It is not like either the bust or the etching. The 
brows and eyes are not unworthy of the poet, but the mouth is 
sensual and even treacherous. ‘The ear-rings may be accounted 
for by the supposition of a theatrical costume, but it is a 
difficulty that the hair is black and wiry. However, the picture 
has been much damaged, and the authority of Dr. Waagen is in 
its favour. Thus we have as a means of learning the poet's 
lineaments only three bad representations, and we must all fill 
up the outline for ourselves. ‘True, that the question is not what 
are our @ priori notions of what Shakespeare ought to have 
looked like, but what did he look like in fact ?—but to that Time 
has spared us no tolerably satisfactory answer. And we may 
ask—is it not better that it should be so? Could any art have 
given us the face of him who was by choice placid with the 
placidity of a Stratford burgess, yet often glowing with all the 
fire of wit and revelry, who was capable of feeling at one time 
the perplexities of Hamlet, and at another the agony of Lear? 
Take the picture known as the Jansen portrait. It is the one 
face of Shakespeare we have by a man of genius. It is barely 
possible that Jansen was contemporary with Shakespeare, and 
not very probable that he could have seen him. The face is 
beautiful, but with an ideal beauty. It is refined, it is intellec- 
tual, but it is pensive, and stamped 

“ With that severe content 
Which comes of thought and musing. ” 
It is, in short, one side of the many-minded poet conceived and 
delineated by a master hand. As it is, it is the greatest of helps 
to forming a notion of Shakespeare. Make it the work of a 
contemporary painted from nature, and it would be a tyranny. 
It would usurp our minds. It would sliut us out equally from 
the Shakespeare who conceived Falstaff and the Shakespeare 
who conceived Iago. We do not doubt that fate has beer kind 
to us both in what it has given and refused. Every man can 
now found on the rude basis of the bust, the picture, and the 
etching, his own ideal, and it will be worthy of the poet just so 
far as he has mastered the proportions of the poet’s mind. And 
if any one is too painfully conscious of his own inability to produce 


: . : io a 
anything satisfactory even to himself, why, in that case he can 
fall back on the Site and Monument Committee, whose authorit,. 
tive ideal will doubtless satisfy all but incurably obstinate and 
presumptuous minds. 

The photographs inserted in this book are simply among the 
clearest, softest, and most completely free from flaw that we 
have ever seen. And the work would be almost perfect if M, 
Friswell was not sometimes a little obscure. From his narrative 
we are not quite certain whether he considers the Taylor who 
bequeathed the Chandos portrait to Davenant was John the 
painter or Joseph the actor, and we are equally uncertain 
whether the Jansen portrait is still the property of the Duke of 
Hamilton, or in which of his Grace’s houses it is to be seen. 
The fact is Mr. Friswell knows so much on the subject that he 
does not always allow enosgh for his reader’s ignorance. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Vol. IV. By Pierre ¥, 
Irving. (Richard Bentley.)—For English readers these four volumes 
should have been compressed into one. In America the foeling may 
be different. Washington Irving is their classic; and the people with 
whom he lived and corresponded are probably persons of some mark 
across the Atlantic. Here they are names, and nothing more. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. (Whittaker and Co.)—The 
Hon. Mrs. Sugden has “arranged” this edition for the perusal of 
youthful readers, and it leaves nothing to be desired in point of shape, 
size, type, and paper. Nor do we object to the removal of the coarser 
details which occasionally occur. But by what infatuation do these 
“arrangers” take on themselves to ‘omit several tales which possess 
little interest ?” Who made the Hon. Mrs. Sugden a judge of what poople 
like? We warn the unwary off an edition of the Arabian Nights which 
leaves out the story of the man who was sentenced to be impaled for 
making cream-tarts without pepper. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A, (Long. 
man and Co.)—The author is already well known by his previous 
publications as an earnest student of the science of comparative 
mythology. He is, of course, a disciple of Mr. Max Muller to whom 
this book is dedicated. The tales themselves, “‘ Medusa,” “ Danae,” 
“ Perseus,” and the like, are told in simple and appropriate language, 
while the whole is preceded by a learned and scholarlike introduction, 
which contends that all the Aryan mythology was orignally only a 
poetical expression of the most ordinary occurrences of nature, which 
afterwards hardened into mythological forms, This theory at once 
accounts for the strange resemblance between the legends of all the 
Aryan races which can by no possibility have beon copied from each 
other, and for their apparent immorality. The sun destroys the night. 
The later myth is that Indra, the sungod, seduced Albalya, or the 
night. 

Immen-sese, From the German of Th. Storm. By H. Clarke— 
Grandmother and Granddaughter, From the German of Louise Esche. 
By C. R. Corson. (Trubner and Co.)—Two pretty little tales, the first 
thoroughly German and sentimental, the last of a far less local colour. 
The English reads pleasantly, and gives us the impression of being a 
careful translation. 

Wise Sayings of the Great and Good. (Whittaker and Co.)—On 
the whole, a good volume of selections. The error of citing passages 
from our own best-known writers is ayoided, but we certainly get too 
much of the compiler’s modern pets. We could spare an immense 
number of extracts from the novels of Sir Bulwyer Lytton. Fuller, 
however, is copiously quoted, as well as Feltham, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Addison, Dr. Johnson, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Philip Sydney—and 
this is right, for these are all great writers whom the public is beginning 
to forget, if it have not already forgotten them, and it is well to jog its 
drowsy memory. 

We have also received Part II. of Cassell, Potter, and Galpin’s illus- 
trated Robinson Crusoe; Part III. of the People’s Edition of Lord 
Macaulay’s History (Longman and Co.); Part II. of Mr. Philip Smith's 
History of the World (Walton and Maberley); and Parts XX. and XXI. 
of The Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle Magazine (Caledonian Press). 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Authorized Version of the Old Testameut Scriptures (Phipps).—The Insane in 
Private Dwellings, by A. Mitchell, A.M.,M D. (Kdmonston and Douglas).—Have We 
any Word of God (Partridge)—The Innkeeper’s Legal Guide, by R. T. Tidswell 
(Lock wood and Co.).— Handbook to the Cathedrals of nglaud (Murray).—The Up- 
ward Path, by the Rev. A. L. Simgson (Nelsun and Son).—Life and Letters of Jchu 
Wiuthrop, by R.C. Winthrop (Trubner).—Life of William H. Prescott, by George 
Ticknor (‘Trubner).—Madeliue Graham, in 3 vols. (Maxwell and Co.)—Arithmetic for 
the Use of Schools, by George Keppel (Kelp, Bros.)—The Collected Writings of 
Edward Irving, ia 5 vols., by G. Karlyle, M.A., Vol. L (Sitrahan).—The Works of 
William Shakespeare, by Rev. A. Dyce, in eight volumes, Vol. II. (Chapman.)—I atin 
Grammar for Beginners, by W. Ihue (Trubner)—Sermons Preached at Reading, by 
W. Romanis (Macmillan).—A Voice from the Church iu Australia, eight sermons, by 
R. Potter (Macuuillan)—Plea for a New English Version of the Scriptures (Macmik 
Jan)—Teu Months in the Fiji Islands, by Mrs. Smythe (Parker).—Private Law 
among the Romans, by J. G. Phillimore (Macmillan).—The Elemeuts of Mechanical 
Physics, by J. C. Buck Cc and Hall).—Tue Town of the Cascades, by 
M. Bauim, in 2 vols (Chapman).—Vladimir and Catheriue; or, Kiev in the year 1861 
(Chapman).—The History of the Church of England, by G. G. Perry, M.A., in 3 vols, 
Vol. IIL, (Saunders and Otiey.)—The Book of Days ; a Miscellany of Popular Antiqul- 
ties, in 2vols., Vol. II. (Chambers. )—Plutology ; or, the Theory of the Etfurts to Satisfy 
Human Wants, by W. E. Hearn, LL.D. (Macmillan.) 
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UVENILE CLOTHING. 


2 SES and SON respectfully call attention to 

Blew ape assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
theirlerge fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
nore designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
eS and SON give particular attention to this impor- 
ary ory of their business, and they can with con- 
ence aftr that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
momical. 
te ent isin a distinct part of the premises, 
as will be found a great convenience for ladies and 
children. 
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NILE CLOTHING. 
KERBOCKER" SUITS, ready-made, or 
pade to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


=~ a y 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“SPANISH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 

order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 

TUVENILE CLOTHING. 

J “BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 

order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. et 

JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 


at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
TVENILE CLOTHING. 
J “HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 


order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


TVENILE CLOTHING. 
“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at HE. MOSES and SON'S. 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 


89 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
606, 507, 508 New Oxford street ; 1, 2,3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 























E MOSES and SON’S 
e Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 


figures. 
Any Article ~ approved of will be exchanged or the 


money returned, 





Diners a la Russe, 
A variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD, ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 

















TTHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that cau be employed as 


| 

J. and D. NICOLL’S, COURT 

@ TAILORS.—Guinea Wate: proof Tweed Over- 

coats may be obtained at their KMsiablishments, at 114, 

116, 113, and 120, Regent s:reet; 22 Corvhill, London ; 

aud 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or of their Agents 
throughout the country. 








such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no p I 
test ce» it be distinguished from real silver. 


A l useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 





























aud « vility, as follows :— 
a os 

See] sé loreal? 

ons 5 . 

s“s| $3 |S es\tes 

Se 2 ez Fe] 2s su% 

=o ™ aR he 

£. 8. dj£ s. d.| g s. d./g 8. d. 
12 Table Forks .......... |1 13 0/2 002 4 0)2 10 0 
12 Table Spoons .......... |1 13 0/2 00)2 4 02 100 
12 Dessert Forks .....++. L 4 0j1 10 01 12 01 150 
12 Dessert Spoons ...... « {lL 401100) 12 O11 150 
12 Tea Spoons .6......++ 0 16 oll 001 201 50 
6/Egg Spoons, gt. bowls.. (0 10 0.0 12 09 12 Oly 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ........+. 0 600 800 800 90 
1 GravySpoon ........+. 0 66/0 9 00 10 O10 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. -- 10 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bl..... j0 1 8|0 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..}0 260 360 36)0 40 
1 Pair of Fish Curvers .. |L 4 0/1 10 0/1 10 Olt 10 0 
1 Butter Kn'fa ........4. 0 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ;......... 0 10 U|0 12 00 16 Oo 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 330 4 60 460 50 

sacar asain) 
Total .ccccccccecs 919 912 9 0139 O|l4173 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £22 15s. Tea and Cotfee Sets, Dish Covers 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 
the patent process. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on saleat WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative ouly because of the largeness 
of the sales. 

















receo or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 

bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 

Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 

= Tourist’'s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
» The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St, James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
HE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 














List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, Table | D'ss'rt ), 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern I Handl Kniv's| Kniv's |V@T¥ Fs 
Costame,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and vory wes per per | pai 
post free. Dozen.) Dozen.| _ 

HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 8. d.j s. d./ s. d. 

are celebrated for their superior fit and quality. Six at inch ivory handles.......... * 2 6/100) 4 3 

for 39s,; very fine, six for 45s. Instructions for self-mes- | 94-inch fine ivory handles. .....+- O;ie! «438 
surement post free. 4-inch ivory balance handles ..,. 10;M0; 4 9 
> 4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 240 | 180] 7 3 

R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 4-inch finest African ivory handles = 0 4 0/11 0 

Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 40 0 30)}12 6 

R OBERT Ss. GARDE N, Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules} 50 0 | 430 | 17 6 
29 Piccadilly, London, Nickel electro-silver handles, 2501190 76 

Invites Inspection of his stock of DOUBLK GUNS, ANY PALLErN woe. . oe ceceeee see 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- | Silver handles of any pattern ....| 64.0 | 540/21 0 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING —— 

GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. Bone and a orn Handles.—Knives a ‘ P 

Sport iti A and Forks per Dozen. s. d.) s. dj a. d. 

ee oe CONE White bone handles sssesseseeee| 110] 86] 2 6 

Ditto balance handles...... cocces 2 Oo} 4 6 
T } B IZE_ MEDAL S.— | piggk horn-rimmed shoulders....|17 0/140] 4 0 
: and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- | pitto, very strong riveted handles} 120 | 90] 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert kuivesg 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
ry Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 





and the above award by some of the most 
Scientific men of the age . 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


“I WISH I HAD WAITED!” 


& ad ° 
This is s0 much nicer than the one I 
ont have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
ght any of the Cneap Imirations of Harper Twelve- 
= Universal Clothes Wringer (Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
= ent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
easier, quicker,and more thoroughly then by the ordin- 
ary old fashioned wrist-straining and clothes-destroying 
ag Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
ce Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manu- 








factory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E., if a Post-office 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
’ This delici di t,p d by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perrtns. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PEarins’ 
Dames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barnchay and Sons, London, é&c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 








ovder be forwarded for the amount. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° fur GREENHOUSES. 
Pians and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London, 


J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
we for CONSERVATORIES. 
Plans and estimates post fr. e. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London, 


J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS, 
Plans and estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 














J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for ORCHARD HOUSES. 

Plans and esti on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for BATHS and DRYING CLOSETS. 


Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS. 














on F 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, and 





J. 
J. 
J. 


WORKSHOPS. 
Plans and Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and SCHOOLS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwa;k, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, &c. 
Estimates on application. 

6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e fur COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-ROO MS. 

Estimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
* Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 
fixed by J. Jones's men, the Effectual Working Guaran- 


J. 
J. 











6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

© being Always in Stock can, ata very short notice, 

be Sent to any Part, and men to fix the same if required 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

® for EVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any 

Station in England, or Fixed Complete in any Part of the 
World. 








6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
© Prices and Illustrated Catalogues, or Plans and 
Estimates Gratis and Post Free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
The BENEFACTOR of the SKIN. 


OLLARD'S PERFUMED 
SULPHUR SOAP, 

No. 1, for toilet ae oy is recommended by all 
medical men as an infallible means of preservihg the 
skin in-perfect health. Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are used 
most effectually in all cases of cutaneous eruptions.— 
Sold st the depot, 2 Rupert street, Coventry street, W., 
and by all Chemists.—Pamphlets post free. 

APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 

Soho square, London. 
A PERFECT CURE FOR TENDER FEET. 
ANGUS SLEIGH'S 
“AN ALVE PED E §,” 
is a sure remedy for nearly all ailments, 
of the feet. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers in bottles 
2s. 6d. each. 

Wholesale, A. Stei¢H,13 Little Britain; and all Patent 

Medicine Vendors. 
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HE BRITISH and CALIFORNIAN | 


BANKING COMPANY (Limited). 
Capita’, £2,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £50 each. 
First issue, 20,000 Shares. 

Deposit £1 per Share on application, and £1 10s, on al- 
lotment, with a further sum of £2 10s. per Share 
within fourteen days thereafter. 

It is not intended to call up more than £25 per Share. 
Calls not to exceed £2103. per Share, at intervals of 
three months. 

Priority will be given to Shareholders in any future 
issue. . 

DrrecTors. 

Sir Henry E. F. Young, C.B., late Governor of Tasmania 
and formerly of South Australia. 

William Nicol, Esq., M.P., Director of the London and 
County Bank. 

Hugh C. E. Childers, Fsq., M.P., Director of the London 
and County Bank. 

George Young, Esq., Director of the City Bank. 

Andrew Lawrie, Esq., Director of the City Bank. 

Colonel James Holland, Director of the Agra and United 
Service Bank, 

P. G. Vander Byl, Esq. (Messts. Vander Byl and Co., 
Cape Town.) 

Frederick Harrison, Esq., Director of the London and 
South American Bank. 

Richard B. Wade, Esq., Director of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of Engiand. 

William Tabor, Esq., Director of the Imperial Bank. 

William J. Maxwell, Esq., Director of the National Pro- 
vinciel Bank of England. 

George Campbell, Esq. (Messrs. H. N. Dickson and Co., 
London, and Dickson, De Wolf, and Co., San Fran- 
cisco.) 

George E. Scaramanga, Esq. (Messrs. Scaramanga 
Brothers, London and New York.) 

Robert Rodgers, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Rodgers and Co., 
Liverpool, and Rodgers, Meyer, and Co., San Fran- 
cisco.) 


BANKERS. 

The London and County Bank, Lombard street, and its 
Branches. 

The City Bank, Threadneedle street, and 34 Old Bond 
street, 

The Bank of Liverpool, for Liverpool. 

The National Provincial Bank of England for Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and other Branches. 

The Agra and United Service Bank for India and China. 

The Bank of Australasia for Australia and New Zealand. 

Mons. Pierre Rodoconachi for Paris, 

Soiicirors. 

Messrs. Wilkinson, Stevens, and Wilkinson, 4 Nicholas 
lane, Lombard street. 

Messrs. Atchison and Hathaway, 14 Bedford row. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, and Daniell, 3 Lombard 
street, London. 

Messrs. Huggins and Rowell, 1 Threadneedle street. 

Messrs. Bates and Riddelsdell, 26 Throgmorton street, 
London. 

Messrs, Taunton and Co., Liverpool aud Manchester. 
SecreTany—Samuel Maguus, Esq. 
Temporary Offices :—London Financial Association 
(Limited), No. 1 Threadneedle street. 


The London Financial Association (Limited) invite 
subseriptions for the Capital Stock of the British and 
Californian Banking Company (Limited). 

This Bavk is established to supply those facilities 
which the great and increasing trade of California im- 
peratively requires. It is remarkable that while British 
capital has been seeking investment in Joint-Stock 
Banking operations in every part of the world, California 
has been hitherto overlocked. This omission has excited 
no little surprise on the part of the merchants and 
traders of that State, and the establishment of this Bank 
will be eagerly hailed by them. 

The following facts show how large a field of opera- 
tions will be open to this institution. The yield of the 
gold-fields is above £8,000,000 per annum, and is 
steadily increasing. Silver mines discovered about four 
Years ago in the new territory of Nevada are now pro- 
ducing £200,000 sterling per month. Great progress has 
been made in agriculture, and instead of importing grain, 
as the gold colonies of Australia do, California exports 
largely. The population of the State exceeds 500,000, 
exclusive of the Chinese and Indians, and is on the 
increase. 

The Great Pacific Railway for uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts is now under construction. When com- 
pleted it will take only six days to convey passengers and 
goods from New York to San Francisco, and the latter 
place will then become an important depot for the trade 
to China, Japan, and other parts of the East. For the 
ag me of communication Culifornia is already brought 

y telegraph within ten days of Europe. 

There is tri-monthly steam communication between 
California and the Eastern States, and Europe, via Pa- 
nama, and bi-monthly between San Francisco and the 
British Colonies to the North. The direct trade between 
England and California, and between the Colonies and 
California, is rapidly increasing ; and a large proportion 
of the precious metals is being sent to London instead 
of, as formerly, to New York. 

The facilities for discounting commercial paper, and 
for deposits, are at present very deficient, contrasting 
remarkably with those in the Atlantic States, in India, 
Chiva, Australia, and other British Possessions. The 
rate of discount ranges from one to two per cent. per 
month and the Exchange business is capable of great 
development. 

The business of the Bank will include advances on 
Shipments of Gold, Silver, and other produce of the 
country, the Purchase of Bullion, the Discount of Com- 
mercial Bills, Advances fora limited period on Available 
Securities and Merchandise, Letters of Credit, and all 
other usual Banking operations. 

Applications for Shares must be made in the subjoined 
form, which may be obtained at the Offices of the Lon- 
don Financial Association (Limited), of the Brokers, 
or of the Bankers, 


ForM OF APPLICATION FOR SraREs. 

(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the British and California Banking 

Company (Limited), 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit, with 

the sum of £ I request you will allotme Shares 
in the above poy: which I agree to take (or any 
less number that may be allotted to me), to pay the Calls 


that may be made upon the same, and to become a 

Member of the Company. 
Name in full 
Usual Signature 
Profession or Busines’ ........ + 
Address in full ........ . 









AMENDED PROSPECTUS. 
fPHE CREDIT FONCIER (Limited) 
| LAND CREDIT COMPANY for GREAT 

BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

To be incorporated under “ The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 

Capiial, £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. 
First Issue, 10,000 Shares. 

Deposit on application, £1 per Share, and £4 on allot- 

ment. 

Subsequent calls not to exceed £2 10s. per Share, and at 

intervals of not less than three months, 

No call will be made until after the expiration of three 

months from the date of allotment. 

It is not intended to call up more than £10 per Share ; 

but as the operations of the Company increase, and 

more Share Capital can be advantageously employed, 

further issues of Shares will be made, a preference 

being given to the then existing Shareholders. 

The MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limi- 
ted) will act as Financial Agents. 

DIRECTORS OF THE MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 

(LIMITED). 


Xenophon Balli, Esq., Merchant, London. 
Thomas Dakin, Fsq., Alderman, Abchurch lane. 
James Dickson, Esq. (Messrs. Lenox, Nephew, and Co., 
London). 
William H. Harford, Esq. (Messrs, Sir W. Miles, Bart., 
and Co., Bristol). 
P. D. Hadow, Esq., Deputy Chairman Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 
George F. Holroyd, Esq., Director of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company. 
J. G. Homere, Esq., Merchant, London. 
P. Proudfoot, Esq., Manchester. 
James Pim, Esq., Dublin. 
Joseph Thornton, Esq., Beaver Hall, Southgate. 
F. G. Westmorland, K’sq. (C. Joyce and Co.), London, 
Alfred Wilson, Esq., Director of the Bank of London. 
Michael Zarifi, Esq. (Zarifi Brothers), London. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley, C hairman. 
Lord Otho Fitzgerald, Director of the Midland and 
Great Western Railway of Ireland. 
The Hon. T. C. Haliburton, M.P. 
Edward Warner, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Boyce, Esq, Director of the Royal Bank of 
Ireland. 
Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad street. 
Alexander Boyle, Esq. (Messrs. Boyle, Low, Murray, 
and Co.), Dublin. 
Charles Ellis, Esq., Lloyds’. 
Adolphe Hakim, Esq., (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim, Brothers, 
and Co.), London. 
James Levick, Esq.,9 King’s Arms yard, London. 
James Fim, Esq. (Messrs. James Pim and Co.), Dublin. 
Henry Pownall, Esq., Russell square. 
John Westmorland, Esq. (Director of the Royal In- 
surauce Company), London, 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters. Mildred, and Co. 
Messrs. Hallett, Ommauney, and Co., Westminster, 
Bank of London. 
The Royal Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 
Sonicirors. 
Messrs. Fdwards and Cv., Westminster. 
Messrs. Newton, Evans, and Co., 28 Nicholas lane. 


Brokers. 
Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Warnfurd court, Throg- 
morton street. 
Messrs. Robins and Barber, 29 Threadneedle street 


SEcRETARY (pro tem.)—G. W. Benwell, Esq. 


Temporary Offices—Offices of the Mercantile Credit 
Association, 28 Threadneedle street. 


TMHE CREDIT FONCIER (Limited).— 
, The following circular has this day been issued to 
all applicants for Shares in this Company :— 

The Credit Foncier (Limited), at the Temporary Offices 
of the Mercantile Credit Association (Limited), 21 
| --* omeaaes street, E.C., London, 10th February, 

864. 

Sir,—By a resolution of the Committee of the Stock 

Exchange, passed this day, it is required that all New 

Companies shall issue at least one-half of the number 

of shares constituting their nominal capital, and shall 

call up not less than 10 per cent. of the amount of such 
shares before being entitled to the privilege of being 
quoted on the Stock Exchange official list. 

Under these circumstances, and to comply with the 

regulation above referred to, the Directors have this day 

decided to reduce the £100 shares into £50 shares, to 
make the nominal capital of the Company £1,000,000, in 

20,000 shares of £50 each; the first issue to consist of 

10,000 shares, as already announced, and that £1 shall 

be paid on application, and £4 on allotment 

Iam consequently instructed to enclose herewith an 

amended prospectus, and also a fresh form of applica 

tion. 

The Meeting of the Directors stands adjourned to 

Wednesday, the 17th inst., at Oue o'clock, by which 

time the amended form of application should be re- 

turned, duly signed by you, as all applications not then 
received by the Directors must be considered as with- 
drawn, and the deposits already paid will be returned. 

I am, Sir. your obedient servant, 

G. W. BENWELL. Secretary (pro tem). 


fPHE CREDIT FONCIER, on the an- 
nouncement of the Amended Prospectus, have 
ft to 2 to 23 prem., at which price they close 
tm. 


OSS OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS, 

&c.—A Tontc.—Dr. Hassall and the Medical Pro- 
fession r ( that valuable stimul “ WATERS’ 
QUININE WINE.” Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Werehousemen, and others, at 
80s. a dozen. 














Se 
HE GENERAL CREDI?T and 
FINANCE COMPANY of LONDON (Lim; 
are prepared to RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 4, 
CAPITAL of the GREAT EASTERN NoRrwpe® 
JUNCTION RAILWAY. ERY 
Capital, £1,500,000 in Shares of £20 each, of Which 
£750,000 is already appropriated, and the 
£750,000 (or 37,500 Shares) are offered to the pubs’ 
Deposit on application, 103. per Share, 
No other payment will be required until after th 
of the Act, and the whole of the deposit wil tt 
returned, after deducting expenses, not exceeding jg 
per share, in the eveut Of the failure of the Bill, 
Detailed prospectuses and plans, with forms of 
eation for shares, may be obtaingd at the Offices of the 
General Credit and Finance Company, 7 Lothbury 
E.C.; or of the Secretary of the Railway Company, gt 
17s Great George street, Westminster, , 





NOTICE.—NO APPLICATIONS for SHARES wa 
be RECEIVED AFTER TUESDAY next, the 16% 
instant. JAMES HUTT, Secretary, 
Great Eastern Northern Junction Railway, 17, Great 

George street, Westminster, Feb. 10, 1864, 


~ ———.. 
A Ueresises MORTGAGE, LAND 
and FINANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
First Capital, £500,000. 
DtkEcTors, 

Nicholson, | Henry Jordan, Esq. 
R. Stuart Lane, Esq, 
T. M. Mackay, Esq, 
— Tootal, Esq. 
Sir enry D, 

K.C.M.G. Wolf 





Sir Charles 


Bart. 
Alderman W. A. Rose, 
MP. 
David Aitchison, Esq. 
John Allnutt, Esq. 
James Caird, Esq., M.P. 
John Gillespie, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, and Co., London, 


Solicitors—Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co, § 
Victoria street, Westminster Abbey, 


Sir ‘Henry E. Fox Y, 
C.B. — 





The company has now commenced business, and jg 
prepared to receive money On deposit as agents for in. 
vestment On behalf of the lenders on Mortgage of Rel 
Estate in Australia for fixed periods of years, 

Interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum will by 
allowed by the Company for the first six months (th 
time required for transmission and investment), and 
will be guaranteed by the Company at the rate of §7 per 
cent, per annum during the remaining period of the 
loan, payable half-yearly at the Company's office ig 
London. 

The lender will have the option hereafter of exchangi 
his securities for the Company’s Debentures if pref 
with Coupons for Interest attached. 

Full particulars of the terms upon which Deposits wil 
be received and Investments made, may be obtained on 
application, either personally or by letter, at the Com 
pany’s temporary Offices, 132 Gresham House, 0M 
Broad street, E.C. HENRY N. LONG, See, 


‘THe GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK, 





The Great Fastern Railway Company are prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or — of 
the above Stock, created under the powers of their Ac 
of 1862, bearing a fixed preferential interest of 4) per 
cent. per sDuum. 
Interest commences from the date of payment. 
Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. J. B. OWEN, Secretary, 
Bishopgate Terminus, Feb., 1864. 


( ; REAT EASTERN 
COMPANY. 
FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 
The Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
hereby give notice that in acevrdance with the Act, the 
Second Call of £2 103. per Share is payable or. or before 
TUESDAY, the 28rd February, 1864, at the Union Bak 
of London, Princes street, Mausion House, London, or 
at Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67 Lombard street, 
London. 
It will be necessary for the holder of the Scrip to pre 
sent the same to the Bankers at the time of making pay 
ment, in order to have the receipt properly filled up. 
The Five per Cent. interest will be paid on the Ist of 
March and on the 1st of September in each year. 
By order, 
J. B, OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, 4th February, 1824. 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office, 
Aldershot, 5th February, 1864 


ENDERS will be received at this 
office until 12 o'clock (noon) on TUESDAY, the 

23rd of February, from Parties who may be willing & 

enter into Contracts for the supply of 

FUEL and LIGHT, 

In such quantities as may be required for the'use of He 

Majesty’s Forces and Military Departments at 

following places, from the Ist of April, 1864, to the Sls 

of March, 1865 :— 

Aldershot Camp—Wallsend Coals, Coke, Kindling 

Wood, Composite and Dip Candles. 

Royal Military College, Sandhurst—Wallsend Coals. 

Waterworks, Bourley~S mall Coal (such as that known 

“as Newport Smalls”). 

Separate Tenders are required for each of the sbov 

named places, and for Fuel and for Light 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Centract may be 

obtained on application at this office, by letter or in pet 

son, betweem the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, where 

iuformation on the subject will be furnished. 

The Tenders must be made on the Printed Forms, 

properly filled up, signed, and delivered at this office 

(under clossd envelope marked on the outside “ Tender 

for Army Supplies”), by the hour appointed, and 0 

Tender will be noticed that is not in compliance with 

these conditions. 








RAILWAY 











Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
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Members for the shares so allotted. 








February 13, 1864.] 
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HE OTTOMAN FINANCIAL 
ASSOCIATION Cineh.. : 4 — 

reserve to themselves the right of c ang- 

(The oma the name of the Company.) mre 

Incorpora| der “The Companies’ Act, 2,” limit- 

ing arated pility of Shareholders to the Amount sub- 

el £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. 

7 First Issue, 10,000 Shares. 
t £1 per Share on application, and £4 on allot- 
ment. Future calls not to exceed £5, at intervals of 


not less than three months. 
oe eg 
rmann Berndes,—late 

Pe i galow and Co., London. 

John Cheetham, Esq, Staleybridge and Manchester, 
jate M.P. for South Lancashire, 

J. Lewis Farley, Esq., 20 Threadneedle street, London. 

George F. Holroyd, Ksq., London, Director of the Mer- 
eantile Credit Association. 

George P. Kitson, Esq, 13 King’s Arms yard, London. 

William M’Andrew, Esq.—Messrs. W. M‘Andrew and 
Sons—King William street, London. ; 

Michael Nassif, Esq.—Messrs. Abet, Brothers, Circus 

Jace, Finsbury circus, Londop. — 

Waliam M. Neill, Esq.—Messrs. Neill Brothers and Co., 
London aud Manchester—Director of the British and 
American Exchange Banking Corporation. 

John Rogerson, Esq.—Messrs. John Rogerson and Co., 
London and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hon. Richard Thomas Rowley, M.P., 47 Berkeley square, 


s. 
of the firm of Messrs. 


witten Tabor, Esq., Director of the Imperial Bank. 
Joseph Todhunter, Esq., late of the firm of Messrs. 
Toba Todhunter and Co., merchants, London. 
With power to add to their number. 
Sonrcrrors.—Messrs. Sole, Turner, and Hardwick, 68 
Aldermanbury. 
BANKERS. 
The Imperial Bank, 6 Lothbury, London. 
The Continental Bank Corporation, Marseilles. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. Huggins and Rowsell, 1 Threadneedle street. 
James Shepherd, Esq., Auction Mart. 
Temporary Offices—20 Threadneedle street. 


PROSPECTUS. 

There is, probably, in the world no field for the intro- 
duction of capital at the same time so large, so safe, and 
60 profitable as that presented by the Ottoman Empire. 

e general capahilities of the Empire are so vast, and 
the means which its varied productions offer for the pro- 
fitable investment of capital are so extensive, as to 
create astonishment that, in these days of joint-stock en- 
terprise, such a lucrative field should have been left so 
long unoccupied. 

he Ottoman Government is at the present time giv- 
ing considerabie attention to the formation of public 
works, such as railways and-horse tram-roads, from the 
interior to the eoast; the éultivation of silk and cotton ; 
mining operations, and the draining of marshy grounds ; 
and—as immediately conducive to the extension of the 
export trade—the improvement of inland navigation aud 
the means of land transport. 

For the accomplishment of these objects, however, the 
capital of the country itself is wholly inadequate, as 
there is no efficient machinery available by which under- 
takings on a large and collective scale can be accom- 


To supply this want the “ Ottoman Financial Associa- 

is now formed. 

It is not, of course, the intention of the Directors to 
undertake, on their own account, the actual carrying out 
of public works in Turkey. It is believed, however, that 
by their assistance the development of the great natural 
resources of the country will be encouraged; a taste for 
industry and enterprise will be propagated ; confidence 
amongst the people will be gradually inspired; and the 
vast sums which are now uselessly hoarded all over the 
Country will be profitably employed, through the medium 
of the Association, in promoting those public works 
which are so necessary to the extension of trade and 
agriculture gs 

The Company will negotiate such concessions as may 
be granted by the Ottoman Government, and assist 
industrial enterprises, public works, and railway under- 
takings in the empire. 

Cotton, which formerly was the great staple of export, 
can be grown to an unlimited extent in Turkey, and the 
Ottoman Government bas now determined upon bringing 
into requisition all the waste lands available for its 
cultivation. Iu the year 1861 the cotton crop of Turkey 
was estimated at 20,000 bales; in 1862, at 60,000 bales; 
while it is confidently asserted that this year's crop will 
yield between 300,000 and 400,000 bales. 

The “Ottoman Financial Association” will, by pecu- 
niary assistance to the native planters, encourage as far 
88 possible the growth of cotton in the Ottoman Empire. 
The rates of interest charged by these money-lenders 
vary from 1} to4 per cent. per month (18 to 48 per cent. 
sete yet the sums advanced are always paid in 

by the peasant. Care is invariably taken to have 
ample value to meet all contingencies, and besides the 
deposit of the farmer’s title-deeds, the chiefs or com- 
munity of the villages frequently become—collectively er 
individually —substantial guarantees for the loans. 

The chief offices of the association will be in London. 
Branches will be opened in Constantinople, Smyrna, and 

ut. Agencies or branches will be subsequently 
formed in the more important towns of the Empire. 

Applications for shares may be addressed in the an- 
nexed form to the Iirectors, and copies of the os pos 
may be Obtained at the temporary offices of the com 
pany, or at the offices of the brokers and solicitors; but 
Oo application will be considered unless a deposit of £1 
Per share on the number of shares applied for has been 


ForM or ArpLIcaTION Fork SHARES. 

To the Directors of the Ottoman Financial Association 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers the sum 
off —_, being a deposit of £1 per share on 
shares in the above Com vy, I hereby request that 
you will allot me that saamiae and I agree to become a 
member of the Company in respect ot such shares, or in 
respect of any less number you may allot me, and to 
execute the Articles of Association when required; and 
I request that my name may be placed on the Register of 
Name in full 


REDIT FONCIER of MAURITIUS 
Incorporated with limited labihty under the Companies’ 
Act, 1862. 


Capital, £500,000, in 10,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Payable of allotment, £2 per Share. It is contemplated 
that about £10 per Share will be called up. 
Drrecrors. 
Lonpon Boarp. 
Colonel Balfour, C.B., late Chief of Military Finance 
Department of India, Director of the Land Mortgage 
Bank of India. 
Sir John P. Grant, K.C.B., late Lieutenant-Governor of 
a and Director of the Land Mortgage Bank of 
nda. 
George Henry Money, Esq., 9 Berkeley street, Berkeley 
square, 
George Palmer Robinson, Esq., Director of the Alliance 
Bank of London and Liverpool. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the Bank of 
Hindustan. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. A. V. Thurburn, late Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of Revenue in Oude. 
Henry Young, Esq., late Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment at Bombay. 
George Clerihew, Esq., late Chief Medical Officer at 
Mauritius, 
Mauritius Boarp. 
The Hon. Célicourt Antelme, Member of the Legislative 
Council and Landed Preprietor. 
The Hon. Henri Pitot, Member of the Legislative Council 
and Landed Proprietor. 
G. C. Bourguignon, Esq., Merchant and Landed Proprie- 


r. 
Henri Plasson, Esq., Merchant and Landed Proprietor. 
Voley de Senueville, Esq., Landed Proprietor. 

Lonpon AcreNrs.—The Land Mortgage Bank of India 
(Limited). 

BANKERS. 

London.—Alliance Bank of London and Liverpool. 

Mauritius.—The Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London, and China. 

Soticrrors.—Messrs. Flux and Argles, Mincing lane. 

Broxers.—Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 10 Old Broad 
street. 

Secretary (ro tem.) —Wm. Groeme Dick, Esq. 

es ry Land Mortgage Bauk of India, 17 Change alley, 
E.C, 


The progress of Mauritius, as the ehief seat of the 
production of sugar by free labour, has been such as to 
ereate a large and valuable landed property, which affords 
an excellent field for the operation of a Land Mortgage 
Bank, or Crédit Foncier. 

The following table of the experts of sugar from Mauri- 
tius gives the best proof of this progress, and shows how 
firmly the prosperity of the eolony is now established :— 








Tons. 
1850 cevessccccccsere coceseee 59,468 
1851 . . 66,664 
1852 . 70,819 
1853 .. 92,012 
1854 85,011 
BBSE .ccccsccccccecccccses «-- 126,447 
| ree - 117,979 
BRET cocccccccccccescsecccecs 114,660 
1358 coe 119,385 
1859 se00 se ee.. 125,000 
1860 coceccsceesccecsseescece 130,869 


The crop of 1861, owing to a hurricane, only produced 
108,000 tons, but that of 1862 reached 160,090 tons. 

This production tends every year (0 increase with the 
facilities of obtaining labour from Ladia, with extended 
cultivation and irrigation, and with the establishment of 
railroads, which are in course of execution, and will be 
partially open to traflic in the early part of this year. 

At the present rate of production the annual value of 
the sugar crop may be taken at £3,000,000, and the fee- 
simple value of the sugar estates at £6,000,000; in addi- 
tion to which there is a large amount of real property in 
lands, houses, and other forms. 

There is also great scope for useful outlay of capital in 
improvements on estates, by erecting new machinery, 
clearing waste lands, and irrigating. 

The rate of interest is exceeedingly high, and a rate 
equal to 10 per ceut. per annum, or 8 per ceut. interest, 
with 2 per cent. commission, would be readily paid on 
loans redeemable by annuities, and with a security never 
less than double the advance. 

It is estimated that a sum of £2,000,000 might be 
safely invested at this rate. 

Supposing £1,000,000 only to be invested ata difference 
of 4 per cent. between the rate paid upon bonds in 
England and received in Mauritius, it is evident that the 
profit on the paid-up portion of the share capital, which 
would not exceed £100,000 or £159,000, would be very 
large. 

The remainder of the share capital of £500,000, 
together with the amount of first mortgagees ou first- 
class real property, which would always equal the 
amount of bonds issued, would thus give these bonds an 
unexceptionable security. 

‘The legislation of Mauritius affords great advantages 
for the establishment of a Crélit Foncier. 

It is the same as that of the French Code Civil, and a 
law providing a simple and effective registration of all 
mortgages has just been passed for the express purpose 
of facilitating the establishment of coipanies to lend 
upon land. 

Under these circumstances, an application has been 
made to the Directors of the Land Mortgage Bank of 
India, on behalf of a large number of the principal 
members of the Legislative Council and landed pro- 
prietors of Mauritius, to establish a branch there. 

The Directors of the Laud Mortgage Bank were of 
opinion that Mauritius promised an excellent field of 
operations, but as the nature of the pro verties and 
tenures of land are different from those of India, to which 
the original subscriptions of their bank were invited, it 
was thought better to raise a separate capital and consti- 
tute a new company, which, while connected with the 
Mortgage Bank by friendly relations, should yet be a dis- 
tinct institution. The close connection between Mauri- 
tius and India renders this alliance peculiarly desirable, 
and will be the means of securing valuable business to 
the new Company, while the expenses of an office and 
establishment in London will be diminished by mutually 





A deposit of £2 is payable on allotment, and calls by 
instalments up to £10 per sbare will be made, after which 
it is intended to issue bonds. 

The Articles of Association lie at the offices of the 





solicitors for inspection. 





Applications may be made in the annexed form ad- 
dressed to the offices of the “Land Mortgage Bank of 
India (Limited),” Change alley; or to the Brokers. 

FoRM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Crédit Foncier of Mauritius 
aun (Limited), 
eu wee vogueet that you will allot me 
¢ above C , Subjec 
pay emp woe Be ~~ of yee — t a 
deco: member of the Company in respect of such 
shares, or in respect of any less number you I 
. may allot 
me, and to pay the deposit of £2 per - oh dn and 
request that my name may be placed on the Registe 
of Members for the shares go allotted. . 
Name in fall ...... 
Residence .......... 


sete eeee 





Reference ... 


(\REDIT FONCIER of MAURITIUS 
sates tataate Lg erpang 
Notice is hereby given that no further li 
Shares in this Company will be somteal poy 
o'clock on Wednesday next, the 17th inst. 


ow 'y order, 
M. GREME DICK, § 
17 Change alley, E.C., Feb. 12, 1864. nied 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
e COMPARE. 
neorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT end BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaioe. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australion 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. anagem 


TH DISCOUNT , CORPORATION 


im 
34 Abehurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000, 











Banke 
: Reba y red Bagiend ; Alliance Bank of London and 
div Ol (Tim ); Messrs. Barnett, 
a Union Bank of London. nabiensaetiied 
pproved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills di 
and advances made upon negotiable security. eneenees 
oo aye deposit, at ca] and short notice, at 
ent market rates, and for longer 
special terms, as agreed upon. a 
By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world, 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality, 

EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portuga! 
and other places. . 

ASIA.—lIndia, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. d 

AMERICA,—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand, 

- Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 








geag Pped, effected. 
For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 t 
street, S.W. ; Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W.; 150 " 


hall street, F.C. 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 27 years. 


rYEETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fasteniugs required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guarauceed. Mr. Eskell's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate, 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hil’, 
Birmingham. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be foun 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


peers & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 











Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 80 Berners 
strect, Oxford street (Establisbed, 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, 
by which a GUM-COLOURED ENAM ELLED BASE is 
substituted for the metals and soft absorbing agents 
generally used. By this system all Stumps and Loose 
Teeth are carefully protected, avoiding extraction or any 
painful operation. They are self-adhesive, defy detec- 
tion, and insure an amount of comfort hitherto unat- 
tainable without the use of metals and uasiehey liga - 
tures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5: Sets, 5, 7, 
10 and 15 Guineas, For the efficacy and success of this 
system vide ‘‘ Lancet,” No connection with any one of 


the same name. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
Brrr and MAY PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, “&c., contain neither 
hosphorus nor sulphur, are not or and, ignit- 
a only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers: Messrs. F. Fatconer and F. B. 
CHATTERTON.—A Morning Performance of the Panto- 
mime every Saturday, at 2 o’clock—On MONDAY, and 
the following nights (Wednesday excepted), the New Serio- 
Comic Drama, by Edmund Falconer, entitled NIGHT 
AND MORN. Characters by Messrs. Phelps, Barrett, 
Raynor, Fitzjames, &c., Misses R. Leclercq, Atkinson, 
and Heath. After which, the GREAT DRURY LANE 
ANNUAL, in the form of aGRAND COMIC CHRIST- 
MAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD, THE 
SAILOR, the Great Roe of the Diamond Valley, and the 
Seven Wonders ofthe World. The extensive and mag- 
nificent scenery, by Mr. William Beverley; Characters 
in the Opening by Messrs. Neville, Fitzjames, Tom 
Matthews, and Master Percy Roselle, Misses E. Weston, 
Coventry, Rose Leclereq, Cicely Nott, and Miss Lizzie 
Wilmore. Harlequinade:—Clowns, Harry Boleno and 
C. Lauri. Pantaloons, Messrs. W. A. Barnes and J. 
Morris. Harlequins, Messrs. J. Cormack and 8. Saville. 
Columbines, Madame Boleno and the Misses Gunnis. 
—Prices as usual. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


oh Tt Ft S&H ft SC, 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Varied, novel, and pleasing Lectures and Enter- 
tainments. No.1—The Pretty Fairy tale of “The 
Beauty and the Beast,” designed by Messrs. Hine 
and O'Connor, and executed by Messrs. Childe and 
Hill, will include all the optical contrivances for 
which the institution is celebrated; also, Three Grand 
Spectral or Ghost Scenes and the illuminated and chro- 
matic fountain. John Millard, Ksq., will tell the Story. 
The music by Mademoiselle Cavalho, Mr. E. Frewin, and 
select band. No. 2—Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, 
entitled ‘* Burning to Death and Saving from Death,” in 
which a young lady clothed in incombustible muslin will 
walk through the flames. No. 3—Recent Discoveries in 
Electricity, by J. L. King, Esq. No, 4—Exhibition of 
the improved Chinese Fireworks. No. 5—The “ Piping 
Bullfinch,” as shown at the Great Exhibition of 1862, 
No. 6—Musical, Vocal, Organophonic, and Ventriloquial 
Entertainment, by Mademoiselle Cavalho. No. 7—Herr 
Susman’s remarkable performances, Open 12 till 5 and 
7 till 10 o'clock. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS.— 
Sf. JAMES’S HALL. 

Owing to the success which has attended their recent 
performances in the above Hall, the proprietor begs 
to announce that they will appear for a limited number 
of nights in the Minor St. James's Hall, which has been 
elegantly decorated and furnished. 
Performance every night at 8; Saturday afternoons 








at 3. 
Stall chairs, 3s.; area, 2s. gsllery, 1s. Proprietor, 
W. Burton ; Secretary, H. Bcafanti. 


AU-DE-VIE.—Tiis Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 1851), 

is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. Iu 

French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 393., railway 

carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of 

Henny Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
E.C., and 30 Regent street. Established 1829. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY yv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


WINE.—Cockburn’s Ports, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLAR8—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Stores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export anp Botriinc Vautts—15 John street, 
Crutched Friars, E.C., London. 


NV ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE isa 
h perfectly palatable form for administering the 
popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Monson and Son, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s.,and lis. each, Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraturerres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Beoad street. Established 1807. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
es and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world, 























TH 
DINING HALL COMPANY (Limited). 
(Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862.) 
Capital, £80,000. In 8,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit, £1 per Share on eqgmenien, and £1 on allot- 


ment. 
Should no allotment be made the deposit will be 
returned in full. 
D 1REcTORS. 

Captain Capel Conpe, Army und Navy Club. ’ 
John Salusbury Davenport, Esq. (Deputy Commissary 
General), Clarendon Lodge, Brighton. 
Thomas Shann Derham, Esq., of the firm of Wilkinson 
and Co., Flax Spinners, Leeds. ; 
Frederick Augustus Legg, Esq., the Willows, South Nor- 


wood. 
Thomas Hardwick, Esq., Moorland terrace, Leeds. 
Thomas King, Esq., St. Paul's grove, Canonbury. 
David Fraser Luckie, Esq. (Director of the City and 
County Assurance Compauy), 26 Ashley place, Victoria 
street, Westminster. 
Captain Arthur Palliser, Oriental Club, London. 
John ‘heodoridi, Esq. Merchant, Great Winchester 
street, Old Broad street, City. 


With power to add to their number. 


BANKERS. 
The London and County Bank, Lombard street, City, 
and Hanover square, 
SOLicITors. 
Messrs. Tippetts and Son, 2 Sise lane, Bucklersbury, 
Ci 


Jity. 
Messrs. Upton and Yewdail, Leeds, 


BROKER. 
Alfred Ashton, Esq., 75 Old Broad street. 
SecrETARY (pro tem.) 
Mr. J. W. Tempest. 
Temporary Offic»s—24 Bucklersbury (two doors from 
the Mansion House). 


Tn introducing the City Mercantile Club and Dining 
Hall Company to the public the Directors have pleasure 
in knowing that they are supplyinga great public want, 
it being universally admitted that 

A Club sieaeed to the constantly increasing growth 
and requirements of the commercial aud mercantile 
world of the City of London and 
A higher class public dining and refreshment hall, are 
greatly wanted. 
The Club, with its private dining, reading, and smoking 
rooms for the exclusive use of members, will be couducted 
under the management of a committee, strictly upon the 
principles of similar establishments, with @ small 
entrance fee and subscription, and a moderate dining- 
room tariff, adapted to the views of men of the 
commercial world. The establishment will contain from 
30 to 40 bed-rooms. 
Holders of ten shares and upwards will (subject to 
the ballot) be admitted to the membership of the Club, 
without entrance fee. 
The public dining halls will be upon ascale worthy of 
the City, and capable of comparison with any establish- 
ment on the Continent. 
The Directors have purchased in one of the best and 
most central situations in the City, in close proximity to 
the principal places of business, a maguificent range of 
buildings (recently erected under the superintendeucs 
of an eminent architect) in the centre of Cheapside, 
having nearly 30,000 feet of floor space, and pre-emi- 
nently adapted to the requirements of all branches of the 
proposed establishment. 
The Direc‘ors have carefully considered the probable 
profits and returns of this undertaking, and their most 
moderate calculations show a dividend of from 30 to 40 
per cent. 
The Directors congratulate themselves on having 
secured the invaluable co-operation of several gentlemen 
whose practical knowledge and experience will be truly 
desirable. 
In consequence of a large amount of shares having 
been already applied for (and a most encouraging number 
of applications made for club membership) the Directors 
are compelled to add that the list ot applications for 
shares can remain open for a limited period only. In 
the meantime applications for the unallotted shares must 
be made to the Solicitors or Secretary; the required 
deposit having been previously paid to the Bankers of 
the Company. 
The Articles of the Association can be seen at the 
Company's offices. 


AGENIS REQUIRED. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 


PANY is prepared to entertain applications for 
Agency Appointments from gentlemen haviug com- 
mand of Fire and Life Business. 
The “Royal” has always been conspicuo.s for its 
liberality and promptitude u the settlement of claims. 
Its Annual Income is now over £500,000 
And its Funds in hand exceed £1,000,000 
Transfers of Policies from other Companies received 
without charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 
Address, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 
Royal Insurance Company, 29 Lombard street. 


£1,000 1 case or pearu, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
Injury caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Paymeut of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CoRNHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CoRNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 








CITY MERCANTILE CLUB and 


NEW WORKS. 
NEW WORK by G. AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Next week, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries, 
AFTER BREAKFAST; or, Pictury 
. Done with a Quill. By Gzorce Avaustus Say, 


Next week, in 2 vols., at all the Libraries, 
UTH RIVERS. By Kenna Dray 
’ 


Author of the “ Schoolmaster of Atiop,” 


NEW WORK by CAPTAIN BURTON, 


Ready this day, with portra‘t, map, and ill tration 
at all the Libraries, = 
AME. 


N EXPLORATION of the ¢ 
ROON MOUNTAINS, and a Miss 
ABEOKUTA. By Captain R. F. Burroy, ssioN 

“ Captain Sates ascent of the Virgin ¢ 
Mountains would have made the reputation of 
explorer."—The Times. ° OF ny other 


N 


Ready this day, at every Library, the Third Bait; 
3 vols. tition, 


OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ge 
“ Miss Braddon writes fraukly for amusement, and, ig 
each succeeding novel she rises above herself. “Lady 
Audley’s Secret’ was good, ‘Aurora Floyd’ better 
* Eleanor’s Victory’ still better, and now ‘John March. 
mont’s Legacy’ may be pronounced the best of them 
all."—The Times, Jan. 2. 


This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 
ADAME VERNET. By ip 


Brovueu. 





This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
ELD in BONDAGE: or, Granville de 
Vigne.—By “ Ourna.” 
Ready this day, in 1 vol. 
A BUNDLE of BALLADS.—Edited by 
the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 
Trxstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 





NEW EDITIONS 
BY ALFRED HAVET, ESQ, 
Author of “ The Complete French Class-Book,” && 
In use in many of the Leading Schools and Colleges ig 
England and the Colonies, and specially 
adapted for Ladies’ Schools, 


’ 

ROUILLON’S (M. De) GRAMMATICAL 
INSTILUTES of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; 
Or, the Teacher's French Assistant, Twelfth Edition, 
revised by ALFrep Haver, Esq., Author of “The Com- 
plete French Class-B.ok,” &c., 396 pp. 12mo,, halt 
bound, 5s., contains a Series of Taeoretic, Practical, and 
Progressive Lessons, in which every difficulty is q 
p'ained, either in Notes at the end of each Exercise, or 
by references to preceding rules. 


’ 

ROUILLON’S (M. De) TOURISTS 
FRENCII COMPANION, 

Sixteenth Elition, by ALrreD Haver, E3q., 358 pp, 
18mo., half-bound, 4s. 6d., consists of Familiar Conver 
sations on every topic which can be useful to the Co 
tinental Traveller, together w.th Models of Letters, 
Commercial Forms, Notes, and Cards, exhibiting the 
true pronunciation of the French Language, the sileat 
letters being printed in italic; also an Appendix show 
ing the Railway Lines generally taken by English Tm 
vellers, and correct Tables of Money, Weights, and 
Measures, with English equivalents. 


KEY to GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES 
82 pp. 12mo. 32. 





By the same Author, 
EXERCISES on FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION, exhibiting the Differeuce of the Idioms, Genius, 
and Paraseology of the French and English Languages 
203 pp. 13mo., balf-bound, 2s. 6J. 

KEY to EXERCISES on FRENCH CO¥- 
VERSATION. 115 pp. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

FRENCH VOCABULARY and ELEMEN- 
TARY SENTENVCES on FAMILIAR SUBJECTS 
139 pp. 18mo. cloth, is. 

PROGRESSIVE READING LESSONS in 
FRENCH PRONUNCIATION and READING. 59pp 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 

FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 16 pp. 870, 
sewed, 6d. 

WILLIAM ALLEN and Co., Stationers’ Hall court, La 





Feap. 8vo., pp. 49, price 7d., post free. 


don, B.C 
A FEW WORDS on the PENTA- 
TEUCH; Inspiration, Spiritualism, aud Avimal 
Magnetism, and on the Rights, Iuterests, and Duties of 
the Laity. By a Layman. 
James Burns, Progressive L'brary, Camberwell 
London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Remarkable 

Recovery.—Mr. Gamis, Chemist, Yeovil, writes 
that a lady residing in that town had for many yeal® 
been severely suffering from indigestion and liver com 
plaint, forthe relief of which her medical man told her 
that he could do nothing further. Unnerved by this 
announcement she soughi sympathy from friends, one of 
whom recommended Holloway’s Pills, which were 
once procured. ‘he invalid, carefully attending to the 
accompanying directions, took the Pills, and soon per 
ceived a chauge which equally astonished and delighted 
her. She gradually got quite weil. Pains in the side, 
heaviness in the head, confusion of thought, giddiness, 
low spirits, and many other sufferings indicative of 
ordered liver, can be dispelled with ease and certainty by 
this medicine. elpes 
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; Voice of the Bride). 
ry! Bridegroom ings, with the Dialogues es 
Professor Ernest Renan, 
“ Siquid decens, 
yenustum est, ejus hoc totum est opus.” 
from the received Fnglish transla 
by JoszPn HAMBLETON. 

d Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


pyM. the 
Biquid 

into verse, 
ade her versions, 
London: TRUBNER an 

iti h enlarged and improved, with a Por- 
/ edition, author, price in cloth, 1,624 pages, 4'o., 
ote 6d.; or £2 23. bound in calf. 


a % 
TER’S 
Se aaRe of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





fessor in Yale Colleze. 
—, is New Edition, the Proprietors desire 


ing th 


wo pat bet it excels all other Dictionaries, and which 
Perit the best that has as yet been issued for the 


ess, Etymology, Obsolete Words, 
r th Co ee Mode of Spelling, Quotations, and 
aay In this New Edition, One Hun Ired and 
—_ pages have been added, without any addition to 
the price. . 
have added to 
Paro ‘of Professor Goodrich, A Table of 
ms, en Appendix of New Words. Giving more 
— Thousand Words collected by the editor, and 
jaclading all recent Scientific Terms. Table of Quota- 
tions, Words, Phrases, &c. a 
Lougman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and 
Co., Hamilton and Co., Groombridge and Sons, Bell and 
Daldy, Kent and Co., and Griffin and Co. Edinburgh : 


SONG of SONGS [The Voice of | CHARLES MACKAY'S NEW VOLUME 


jded into Acts ane *erlocutors, chiefly as directed 
Dido the different interlocu Membre de l'Institut. | STUDIES from the ANTIQUE and 


In 1 vol. post 8vo., eight Illustrations, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The TIGER PRINCE; or, Adventures in 


COMPLETE  DIC-| SCENES from the DRAMA of EURO- 


perised and greatly enlarged, by CHAUNCEY A. GOOD: | rai cated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales. Iu crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 


In annowne features which distinguish it, and » 

toaall attention to te eo in want of such a book the | CITHARA: Lrricat Poems, Old and New. 
ical purposes of daily use. Vag a 

Mieeuracy of Definition, Pronunciation | Tnteligitly | LOTTIE LONSDALE: or, the Chain and 


this New Edition, under | TWICE LOST. A Novel in 1 vol. By 


NAOMI; or, The Last Days of Jeru- 


OF POEMS. 
Just ready, feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES from NATURE. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Under Green Leaves,” 
“ The Salamandrine,” &c. 





the Wilds of Abyssinia. By WitLtam Darton. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PEAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davenport Apams. 


price 7s. 6d. 


By Martin F. Tuprer, D.C.L. 
In 12mo. cloth, on toned paper, price 5s. 


its Links. By Emma J. Wornorse, Author of 
Millicent Kendrick,” “ Married Life,” &c 


Tn 1 vol. crown 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
the Author of “Story of a Family,” “Queen 
Isabel,” &e. ¥ 
Feap. 8r0., 78. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


salem. By Mrs. J. B. Wenn. New Edition, with 


Designs by Gilbert, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. | —Westminster Revie: 


Rev. F. D. MAURICE’S MANUAL of 


Virtve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





John Menzies. Dublin; M’Glashan and Gill. 
Please to see that no other Edition is substitut-d. 





gyo. extra cloth, 63. 6d.; half moroceo, 12s.; 
— morocco, 15s.; free by post. 


IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. GRrinpon. 

“ i is evidently a thinker of great origi- 
ae Right nobly does the axthor discourse 
on he crowded mysteries and many-coloured pheno- 
meng of existence. .-+.-- We can commend _the 
volume as a vigorous, stimulating book."—British 
Quarterly Review. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much 
reading. There is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 
pleaty to entertain.”"—JUustrated London News. 
“Mr. Grindon’s book bas reached, but wll not stop at, 
the third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Chris- 
tian, and a man of real soience."—Morning 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


HORTHAND. — Mr. F. PITMAN’S 
NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. Names received 

at 20 Paternoster row.—Terms for the course, 7s. 6d. 

The Art taught personally, or by post, for £1 1s. 

London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








280 pp., 3s., free by post. 


yo COOKERY, PASTRY, 
PICKLING, &c. 


“Cook needs it.”"—Spectator, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


HORTHAND may easily be acquired 
by READING “THOMPSON'S PHONETIC 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS,” which, 
after a short practice, can be read with the same ease 
as common print. No. 1, which contains the Alphabet, 
is now published, price 6d., by post 7d. Prospectus of the 
* Half-Hours,” one Stamp. 
MANUAL of PHONOGRAPIIY (on the principle of 
writing Vowels simul ly with C ts) free by 
post, 28. 6d. 
J. Taompson, 119 Chancery lane, London. 


MUPIE's LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 

For a Constaut Succession of the best New Books, as 

they appear, 

Ove Guinea To OnE Hunprep Guineas PER ANNUM, 

According to the Number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 

Cuartes Epward Mupre, New Oxford street, London. 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross street, Manehester ; 

and Temple street, Birmingham. 


MUPTEs LIBRARY. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
Madie's Library Messengers call on appointed days to 
exchange Books at the Residences of Subscribers to the 
London Book Society, in every part of London and the 
immediate neighbourhood. 
The supply of New Books to this, as to the other de- 
Partments of the Library, is in liberal proportion to the 
demand the preference being given to works of sterling 
interest and value. Prospectuses will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 
Cuaates Epwann Mupre, New Oxford street, London, 


Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 


NEW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 
tration. Proving that the best and most efficacious cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Jonn Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 
John Churchill and Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
urlington street; and Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
‘he Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 

















ings: Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage: Prolegomena: and a e»pious Critical and Exege- 
tical Commentary in English. For the use of Theolo 


cal Students and Ministers. By Hesny Atroro, D-D., | Rey. F. D. MAURICE’S MANUAL of 


Dean of Canterbury. In 4 vols. 8vo., £5 2s. 


Vor. I. The Four Gospers. Fifth Edition. 28s. 


Vor. IL—Acrs to If, Corinrutans. Fourth Edition. | Professor CRAIK’S MANUAL of 


24s. 
Vou. I1L.—Gatatians to Pamemon. Third Edition. 


*. IV.—Henrews to Reveration. Second Edition. 
8. 


Readers ; containing the authorized Version of the 
Sacred Text; Marginal Corrections of Readings and 


DEAN ALFORD on the NEW TESTAMENT. 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with a 


10 Srationens’ Hatt covar. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIST. 


MANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS. 


Compiled and Analytically arranged by Henry Souru- 
Gate. New Edition (the Fifth). Price 12s. 61. 


The BALLADS and SONGS of ROBERT 


BURNS; with an Introduction on the Character and 
Genius of Burns. By Tuomas CaRtyLe. Beautifully 
— on toned paper, and illustrated with Steel 
ongravings. Feap. Svo., handsomely bound in cloth 
and gold, In the press. 


GOLDEN LEAVES, trom the Works of 


Poets and Painters. Edited by Roperr Bent. Beau- 
tifully itlustrated with Sceel Vignettes, and handsomely 
bound in cloth and gold, price 25s. 

*,* This took is now very scarce. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S CRITICAL, HIS- 


TORICAL, and MISCELILANEOUS WORKS. Now 
first collected under the direct care and superinten. 
dence of his ——— In 11 post 8vo. vols. hand- 
somely bound in Roxburghe biuding, gilt tops, price £3. 


Rev. F. D. MAURICE’S MANUAL of 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY, from the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury to the French Revolution, with a Glimpse int» 
the Nineteenth Century. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


* Evidently the result of many years’ labour and great 


learning.""—Spectator. 


“Tt abounds in passages of great richness and truth.” 
10. 


ANCIENT PII!.OSOPHY. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Critically revised Text : a Digest of Various Read- Rey: F. DP. MAURICE’S PHILOSOPHY 


The volumes are sold separately as follows— 


The Fourth Volume may still be had in Two Parts, 


Professor 


of the FIRSt SIX CENTURIES. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEDLEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition- 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE Second Edition, crown 
8vo. cloth, price 78, 6d. 


NICHOL’S CYCLOPZDIA 


of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo. cloth, 214. 


The NEW TESTAMENT for ENGLISH Archbishop WHATELY'S LOGIC. 





Renderings ; Marginal References ; and a Critical and 
Expl rn 


, J 
large vols. 8yo. 


Vol. I, Part L., containing the three first Gospels, with 
a Map, 12s. Part II., containing St. John and the Acts, 
and completing the first volume, 10s. 6d. 


'y. By the same Editor. In 2 


Already published, 


Rrvtnorons, London and Oxford ; and 
DetenrTon, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 





GERMONS on DIVINE LOVE. By 


Edition. Small 8vo., 5s. 


TRINE, preached in Canterbury Cathedral on the 
Afternoons of the Sundays in the Year 1861-62. oy the 
same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 78. 


SERMONS by the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Just published. 


Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Third 


SERMONS on CHRISTIAN DOC- 


Rrvinorons, London and Oxford. 





HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXIX., is published this day. 
ConrTENTS. 


The Country Life of England. 
Dynamical Theory of Heat. 

* Bibliomania.” 

Harold Hardrada, King of Norway. 

The Later Roman Epic—Statius’ Thebaid. 
Kilmahoe: a Highland Pastoral 

Renan's “ Vie de Jesus.” 

. Thackeray. 

Epmonston and Dovetas, Edinburgh. 


SOT Om ONS 





TH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CCXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. China, 

2. New Englanders and the Old Home. 

3. Forsyth's Life of Cicero, 

4. Guns and Plates. 

5. Speke's Travels on the Nile. 

6. Eels. 

7. Rome in the Middle Ages. 

& The Danish Duchies. 

Joun Mcrray, Albemarle street. 





MEETING of the GENERAL COMMITTEE will be 
held on MONDAY, February 15, at the SOCIETY of 
ARTS, te receive (1) a Report from the Site and Monu- 
ment Committee; (2) a Report from the Dramatic and 
Entertainment Committee. The Chair will be taken at 
Four o'clock, p.., by 





143 New Bond street, London. 





ATIONAL SHAKESPEARE 
COMMITTEE, 120 Pall Mall. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that an ADJOURNED 


His Grace the DUKE of MANCHESTER. 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON 
J. 0. HALLIWELL, * Hon. Sees. 


With a New Synopsis and Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 


Archbishop WHATELY’S RHETORIC, 


with a New Synopsis and Index. Crown 8yo. cloth» 
3s. 6d. 


The RANK and TALENT of the TIME; 


coutaining all the Leading Celebrities of the Day, 

written by various Contributors, with 20 portraits, on 

Steel, of the Leading Men in Science @ud Art. Crown 

8vo., handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 

“We are happy to be able to speak of it in terms of 
A. iv. . Ath. 








* We have examined many of those devoted to persons 


with the main facts of whose lives we happen to be ac- 
quainted, and can ae to their accuracy on all iin- 
portant points.”—Spect 


The BOOK of DATES : from the Earliest 


Period to the end of 1861, arranged Chronologically. 
One thick Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“A storehouse of facts and dates.""—Spectator. 
“Admirably adapted for a work of reference." —Literary 
Gazette. 


HANDBOOK of BIOGRAPHY. Original 


Memoirs of the most remarkable individuals of all 
Times and Nations, by Alison, Brewster, Burton, 
Creasy, Eadie, Knight, Nichol, Spalding, Woroum, 
and other Contributors. Third Edition, 100 Portraite, 
and 150 Illustrations of Rirthplaces, &c., 8vo. Rox- 
burghe bindiug, 103. 6d. 


LONDON LABOUR and the LONDON 


POOR. By Henry Maynew. & vols, demy 8vo0. 
cloth, 2s. 


LONDON LABOUR and the LONDON 


POOR. Volume 4, comprising ‘‘Those that Won't 
Work.” With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
eloth, price 10s. 6d. 


BRYCE’S GAZETTEER and ATLAS. 
The Maps by Kerra Jounstons, Esq., Edinburgh. 
Handsgomely bound in R xburghe binding, gilt tops. 
price 15s. 


The ANNOTATED EDITION of the 


ENGLISH POETS. Edited by Ronert Bert. 29 
vols. feap. 8vo., handsomely tound in cloth, each 
volume, 2s. 6d, 

Ballads of the Peasantry. 

Ben Jonson's Poems. 

Butler’s Poetical Works, 3 vols. 

Chaucer's Poetical Works, 8 vols. 

Cowper's Poetical Works, 3 vols. 

Dryden's P_etical Works, 3 vole. 

Evrly Ballads. 

Greene an Marlowe's Poems. 

Oldham's Poems. 

Shakespeare's Poems, 

Songs from the Dramatists. 

Farl of Surrey, and Sackville’s Poems, 

Thomson's Poetical Works, 2 vol:. 

Waller's Poetical Works. 

Wyatt's Poetical Works. 
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18 Great MaRLpoRovuGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 


BETH to ANNE. Edited from the Papers at 
Kimbolton by the Duke of MANCHESTER. Three 
vols. 8vo. Fine Portraits. 30s. 
“These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A 
great deal of interesting matter is here collected from 
sources which are not within everybody's reach.”— 
Times. 
“The public are indebted to the noble author for 
many important documents otherwise inaccessible, as 
well as for the lively, picturesque, and piquant sketches 
of Court and society, which render his work powerfully 
attractive to the general reader.”—Post. 
“The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome gervice 
to the lovers of gossip and secret history by publishing 
these family papers.”—Athenaum. 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. One vol. 


‘* This very charming story is a perfect poem in prose. 
Many will recognise in the biographer a writer who has 
on more than one occasion found favour with the public, 
but never has he written more freshly, more charmingly 
than in the pages of this pathetic romance of real life." 
—Sun. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 
OFFICER'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA. and NEW 
ZEAIAND. By Mrs. Murer, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Muter. Two vols. 21s. 

‘Mrs. Muter's Travels combine instruction and amuse- 
ment in a more than ordinary degree."—Athenaum. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
WYLDER’S HAND. By Joseph Sheri- 


DAN LE Fanv, Author of “The House by the Church- 
yard.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BELLA DONNA: or, the Cross before 
the Name. By Gitsert Dyce. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ One of the most successful novels of the season. Mr. 
Dyce’s style is very amusing, and his minor characters 
extremely well sketched."—Spectator. 


MEADOWLEIGH. A Novel. By the 
Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” In 2 
vols. post 8vo. 

“A charming novel. It has the ease, grace, and sim- 
plicity which characterize the author's style, and combines 
with them considerable and well-sustained intrinsic 
interest."—Morning Post. 


CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 
Author of “ Whitefriars.” In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
“This volume is a string of beads, each bead a well- 
cut gem, and the thread which unites them is a 
silken cord—rich, delicate, and wondrously woven."— 
Athenzum. 


The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 
DOW of ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “ East 
Lynne,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ The best novel Mrs. Wood has written. For steadily 
accumulating interest we do not know a novel of the 
present day to be compared with it.”—Athenaum. 


The FOURTH EDITION of NED 
LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN. Uniform with “ East 
Lynne,” &c. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 

















AGE for 1864. Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 33rd 
Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., 
handsomely bound. 
“The best existing Peerage." —Herald. 
MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
Female Convict. By a Prison Marron. Two vols. 
“ A book that ought to be widely read.”"—Zxraminer. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PECULIAR: A Tale of the Great 


Transition. Edited by Wittiam Howrirr. Three 
vols, 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 
“* Wildfire’ will undoubtedly ad considerably to Mr. 
Thornbury’s reputation ; so vivid is the interest, so clear 


the narrative.”"—/Post. 
A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By the 
Author of “ Grandmother's Money," &c. Three vols. 
‘* An admirable novel, It is superior to any of the 
Author's former productions.” —Post. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. 
Murray. Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. 
“ A clever and genuine book."—Zxvaminer. *° 


DR. JACOB. By the Author of “ John 


and I.” Three vols. (Just ready. 





The PEOPLE'S EDITION of the PRINCE 
CONSORT'S SPEECHES. 


Next week, with Portrait, foap. 8vo., price 1s. 


POPULAR EDITION of the Prin- 
cipal Speeches and Addresses of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort, with an Introduction giving some 
Outlines of his Character. 
From the Introduction. 

“Tt must be obvious to the reader that the writer has 
received the most valuable and important aid from those 
who, by their constant intercourse with the Prince Con- 
sort, could best appreciate the high qualities in him 
which shone forth in domestic life—from persons in the 
Royal Household who saw him daily—from members of 
pa Family—and especially from the Queen her- 
self. 

*,* A LIBRARY EDITION of the above Work. With 
Portrait. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HE SUCCESSION IN DENMARK, 


. with a Genealogical Chart and Map, showing the 
Claims of the Emperor of Russia on the Duchies. 


Augustus. 


“The new comer whom we now hail... ... writes 
with force, with heart, with knowledge, and—what we 
want most in a novel—with freshness."—Times. 





Also, just ready. 


The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 


SELVES. A Series of Popular stories by the best 
Danish novelists. Translated by Mrs. Busupy. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. 3 


vols. 


RicHaRpD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Just ready, 7s. cloth gilt. 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE and 

BARONETAGE for 1864. Illustrated with 
Armorial Bearings and Heraldic Charges. Under the 
revision and correction of the Nobility. 
Bosworrsa and Harrison, Booksellers to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, Regent street; Dean, Ludgate hill. 


A BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE IN THE LIBRARY 

OF EVERY ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo., 600 pp., cloth, lds. free by 
oat. 


P 

HE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

By the late Dr. Epwarp Fiscnzt. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, By Ricnargp JENERY 
SHEE (of the Inner Temple). 
“Dr. Fischel’s work possesses an unusual merit; 
in his preface he promises to make it not only instruc- 
tive but amusing, and he has kept his word. We have 
dealt with only a section of Dr. Fischel’s work, and 
have done our best to show how brimful of facts it is.”"— 
Atheneum. 
“ A sort of Dictionary of English Institutions—a useful 
and accurate work of reference.” — The Reader. 
“A wellarranged and almost exhaustive summary of 
those facts as to the history and character of the Con- 
stitution which it most behoves an Englishman to kuow. 
It can be read with pleasure aud referred to with con- 
fidence."—Morning Herald. 
London : Bosworra and Harrison, 215 Regent street. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., 5s, 


Hess of LOVE and PRAISE 


the 


CHURCH'S YEAR. 
Mowset, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, aan Jom & 2 
Musings,” “ Spiritual Songs,” &e. a Pariah 


“Graceful, orthodox, and spirit i 
degree."—Literary Churchman. — ae Ordinary 
“Dr. Monsell makes no effort to ri 
and solemn music with which we rd fase htt fey 
Keeble’s pages; his object being to express oan 
warm feeling of personal religion."—Johy Bull. . 
“There's a warmth and a holy feelj 
volume which is rare enough even * rom am the 
a is being so much improved. Sound 
poetry like this is rare enough to de sa 
&@ warm reception."—Standard. SSFVO (0 meet with 
“In sentiment they are adapted to be « 
others,’ gladdening and warming spiritual wine etl ® 
hearts and homes of His people,’ and the expressions na 
which the ideas are clothed are often verag 
—Clerical Journal. “a ¥ 
London: Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street, 
FIRST SERIES, SEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo., 53. 


EGENDS and LYRIGQg 
By ADELAIDE ANNE Procter. 
Also, 
THE SECOND SERIES, THIRD EDITION, 
Feap. 8yvo., 5s. 

“Some of the poems here published must i 
rank among the most complete and pr en 
which we owe to women. .. . . The sternest lover of 

olumes 





English poetry wil! not disdain to place these y 
on his shelves."—Athensuin. 
“It is, perhaps, one of the chief merits of our 
authoress, that while there is in each poem a 
worth embodying in Verse, a first reading will always 
bring that thought perspicuously before our minds, The 
ideas themselves are often very pure, beautiful, and 
strictly poetic." —Literary Gazette. , 
“Miss Procter, Barry Cornwall's daughter, hag 4). 
ready won favour with the public. A fine feeling for the 
art of poetry, carried through the subject into every 
portion of the execution.”—Spectator. 
“Prove the possession of exquisite taste anda 
considerable amount of literary skill. The Volumes are 
full of very graceful compositions.’’— Critic. 
“Touching and pathetic Sweet even in itg 
sweetness."—Guardian. 
“ Rich in beautiful thoughts, beautifully expressed". 
Museum. 
London: Bett and Daxpy, 186 Fleet street, 





In 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s, 

¢ a €£ORi A Bee 
J A Series of Kssays on Life, Literature, and 

Manners. By Sir KE. Butwer Lyrroy, Bart., Author of 

“The Caxtons,” &c. 

Wutu1am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 


don. 

i INGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Vols. I. andi, 

Fourth Edition, 8vo., 32s. 





Edition, the Author deals with questions arising out of 
controverted matters of fact, and produces authority 
substantiating disputed statements; but not a word has 
been withdrawa from the Teft, and not a word has been 
added to it. 

W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 





Census 1861, fifth Thousand, 1s. 6d. sewed, or 2a. cloth 

RITISH EMPIRE.—Part I.—Census 
of England and Wales, compiled from Official 

Returns. By C. A. Coxe, of the Register-General’s 

flice. 

“ Readable, and easy of reference.”—Obdserver. 

“ A work easy of reference and full of the most inter- 


esting details.” —Reader. 


“This rich store of information about our own native 


land may be had for eighteenpence.”—Lloyd's Weekly 





This day, 8vo., price Sixpence, 


OLONIAL EX-GOVERNORS and 
their CLAIMS. A Letter addressed to the Right 

Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, &c., &c. By One Wao Has SERVED. 

London: BosworrnH and Harrison, 215 Regent street. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 
KETCHES of ANCIENT HISTORY, 
from the Earliest Period until the Death of 
By James Mupkay. 
“ Mr. Murray's account of the ive 


hi, 





to have been used by Shakespeare. 
MERRY TALES, from the only known copy; also 
MERRY TALES and QUICKE ANSWERES, 
rare editions of 1530 and 1567. 


“A very readable and interesting volume."—Builder, 
“The information is valuable and amusing.”—Jiw- 


trated Times. 


London: Harrison, bookseller to her Majesty and 


H.R.H. the Priuce of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. 





Now ready, elegantly printed on toned paper, thick feap. 


8vo., half bound, uncut, price 7s. 6d. 


HAKESPEARE’S JEST-BOOKS, 
being repriuts of the Early Jest-Books supposed 
A HUNDRED 


the 
Edited, with Introdue- 


In the copious Notes which are inserted in this * 


MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 








This day is published, price One Shilling. 


oO L A N 
By Aw Erontan,. 


D. 


P 


results of historical criticism. The book does its author 
great credit.”—Spectator. 


and republics of the ancient world is at once interesting 
and concise, and affords abundant proof that he is 
acquainted with, and has profited by, the most recent 


London: T. F. A. Day, 13 Carey street, Lincoln's inn. 
Oxford: Ricnarps, 104 High street. 





MacmiLuaN and Co.,, London and Cambridge, 





This day is published, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINA- 
TION, concerning the APOSTLES’ CREED. 


Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ TWICE LOST." 
Just ready, and to be had at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


foap. cloth, price 12s. 
INNET’S TRIAL A Tale. 
By S. M., Author of “ Twice Lost,” &., &c. 
Virrve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





This day is published, 8vo., 33. 6d. 
CHARGE to the CLERGY of the 
DIOCESE and PROVINCE of CALCUTTA at 
the Second Diocesan and First Metropolitan Visitation 
of Georce Epwarp Lynou Corton, D.D., Bishop of 
Caleutta, Metropolitan in India and Ceylon. 


MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge, 


Deputy Commissioner iu Lunacy for Scotland, &c. 


This day is published, 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
HE INSANE in PRIVATE DWELL- 
INGS. By Agrnur Mircnett, AM, M.D., 


Edinburgh: Epwonston and Dovatas. 


tion and Notes, by W. C. Hazuirr. 
Published by WitL1s and Sormeran, 136 Strand, 
London. 


GoLb-crs BOOKS, at very reduced 
prices:—The Grenville Correspondence, 4 vols, 
&vo cloth, 12s 6d, pub. at £3 4s ; the Journal and Corree 
pondence of Lord Auckland, 4 vols, 8vo cloth, 10s 64, 
pub. at £3; Diary and Correspondexce of Lord Col- 
chester, 3 vols, 8¢o cloth, 103 6d, pub. £2 23; Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh, the thres 
series complete, 12 vols, 8vo cloth, £1 163, pub. £8 8; 
the Yangtsze, by Captain Blakiston, plates, 8vo cloth, 
3s Gd, pub. 18s; the Taeping Rebellion in China, by 
Captain Brine, maps, 8vo cloth, 23 6d, pub. 19s 6d; Mum 
dy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches in India, plates, erowa 
8vo cloth, 2s, pub 7s 6d; Jutland and the Danish Islands, 
many illustrations, by Horace Mar. yatt, 2 vols, 8vo cloth, 
6s 6d, pub. £1 48; Ten Years of Imperialism in France, 
8vo cloth, 2s, pub. 93; Baron Haxthausen’s Rassiaa 
Empire, 2 vols, 8vo cloth, 5s, pub £1 43. Note.—All new 
in cloth, 

Sold by R. H. Buss, Bockseller, $2 Charing cross, 








London: Hamruton, Apams, and Co. 
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— 
pooKs OF GENERAL UTILITY. 


MODERN COOKERY for 


&B ‘ON's : : 
MILIES. Newly revised and en- 
Pari Bon events Thousand), with Plates and 
di Price 78. 6d. 
nary fF voodeuts. . 
| E'S RURAL SPORTS; comprising 
in B ing, Fishing, Racing, Training, Dog- 
a oe Banting Sich 600 Woodeuts (20 by Jonn LeEecn). 
— des. half bound. 
Rt the 3. 
se LeouLLOCH'’S GEOGRAPHICAL, 
= sTATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIO- 
with + aRY of the WORLD. Revised Edition, with 6 Maps. 
Dful ty | 3 vols. price 
Some 


ITH JOHNSTON'S NEW DICTION- 


in 
‘ | ty of GEOGRAPHY, or complete GENERAL 





) 


; VORLD. 
sAZETTEER of the WO 
} Buition, of 1,360 pages. 


5. 
NCYCLOPZEDIA of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical, 


Jossra GwILT. 
+ hearing Price 42s. 


Second and revised 
Price 30s. 


Revised Edition, with above 1,600 


9. 
RE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


Edition, price 5s. 


D* ROG 
ENGLISH 
arral 


FACTURES, and MINES. 
larged under the Editorship of Ropert Hunt, F.R.S., 


with about 2,900 Woodcuts. 


NANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM. 


5 LITERARY COMPOSITION. 
Edition, Price 10s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Re-written and en- 


3 vols., price £4, 


~ 


p, BULL'S HINTS to MOTHERS for 
D the Manegement of their Health during PREG- 


Fourteenth 


8 


ET’S THESAURUS of 
WORDS and PHRASES classified and 


nged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and 


Fourteenth 





> Newman Teaches that Truth is no Virtue, 
H. Newmay, D.D. 
London: Lonemax, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Lately published, in 8yo., price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


" RACTICAL and CRITICAL 


Just ready, price ls, 


Me KINGSLEY and Dr. NEWMAN; 


a Correspondence on the Question whether Dr. 


Edited by 


COM- 


d MENTARY on ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to th 
J ROMANS. Adapted for General Readers. By C. E. 

Paicuarp, M.A., Rector of South Luffenham, Rutland. 
» By the same Author, just ready, 


THOUGHTS on FREE INQUIRY, 


] EVIDENCES, and SUBSCRIPTION, 


London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Box. 


Just published, in royal 8vo., price 1s, 


HE SUGAR QUESTION, &c. 


M. Doreav. Edited by Joseru Travers and 


By 


London: Loyemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





RECENT AND STANDARD TRAVELS. 


pis GATE of the PACIFIC. 


Account of Central America, and the various pro- 


An 


posed schemes of transit. S8vo., 8 chromolithographs, 


maps, and plans, 


18s. 


SMYTH’S RUSSIA. 


2 vols. post 8vo., 


maps and wood engravings, 26s. 


WALLACE’S AMAZON 


and RIO 


NEGRO. 8vo., 6 plates and maps, 18s. 


and TIBET. 8¥o. 


THOMSON’S WESTERN HIMALAYA 


, tinted lithographs and map, lds. 


GARDNER'S BRAZIL. Second Edition, 


8yo., plate and map, 12s. 


Reeve and Co., 


5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 





Animals. By Dr. 
Illustrations, 53, 
Rerve and Co., 


P#HOSPHORESCE NCE; 
Emission of 


Just published. 


or, the 
Light by Minerals, Plants, and 
T. L. Putrson, F.C.S. Numerous 


5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 





late Joun M. 


ORZ FERALES; or, Studies in the 
eg of the Northern Nations. 
EMBLE, M.A. 

~~ F.R.S, aud Augustus W. Franks, F.S.A. Royal 
» S4plates, 11 of which are ovloured, and 7 wood- 


By the 
Edited by Dr. R. G. 


cuts, containing upwards of 540 figures of Bone, Stone 
Euan, and Iron Implements of various kinds ; Enamelled 
Tse-trappings; Mortuary Urns and remark able Sepul- 


chral Objects, from 





various localities, English and 


Foreign. Cloth, gilt top, £3 3s, 


MANUAL 


of BRITISH ARCHZO- 


LOGY. By the Rey. Cuartes Bovrent, M.A. 20 


coloured piates, 


103. 6d. Contents—1l. Architecture.— 


2 Architectural Accessories.—3. Sepulchral Monuments. 


Heraldry.—5, 
TUuminations, and 


Seals.—6. Coins.—7. Paleography, 
Inscriptions.—s. Arms and Armour. 


. Costumes and Personal Ornar 
a ments —10, Potter 
Poreelain, and Glass.—11. Miscellaneous Subjects. “4 


Reeve and Co., 


5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 





This day, in 8yo., price 6d.; by post 7d. 


ENGLAND, 


MANY. 





London: J. H. and Jas, Parker, 377 Strand. 


DENMARK, and GER- 
By S. E. B. Bouverte-Pusey. 


NOTICE.—Mr. Theodore Taylor's New Book, THACKERAY, 


the Humourist, and the Man of Letters; the STORY 
LIFE, including Anecdotes of the Literati of the Time. 


of HIS 
Portrait by 


Ernest Edwards, B.A., and Illustrations, is now Ready at all the 


Libraries. 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 








Next week will be published, crown 8vo , 


SEVEN MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN RUSSI. 
POLAND IN 1863. vines 


By Rev. F. ANDERSON, of Worcester College, Oxford. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 











UNIFORM with the LIBRARY EDITION of 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 
HE LIFE of W. H. PRESCOTT. 
With a New Steel Portrait. 
By Georor Tickner. [ Shortly. 


RourLeDGr, Warne, and Rovrieper, Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 





In crown 8vo., price 12s. 6d. half-bound, 950 pages. 


HE MANUAL of DATES. A Dic- 
tionary of Reference to all the Most Important 
Events in the History of Mankind to be found in 
Authentic Records. By Georce H. Townsenp. 
“ This work is much more comprehensive and com- 
plete than Haydn's Distionary.”— Observer. 
Rout tener, Warne, and Rovrieper, Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 960 pp. 


HE STANDARD PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Based on the labours of Worcester, Webster, Ogilvie, 
Richardson, Craig, Goodrich, and other eminent lexieo- 
graphers, comprising many thousand new words which 
modern literature, science, art, and fashion have called 
into existence. 
Rovttener, Warne, and RovrLepar, 
Ludgate hill. 


CHEAP EDITION of “WHAT WILL HE DO 
WITH IT?" 





Broadway, 





On the 15th inst., in 2 vols. crown 8yvo. cloth, 83. 


* HAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?” 
By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrioy. The first 
weekly number, with a frontispiece (price 14d.), will be 
ready on the same day’ 
To be followed by A STRANGE STORY. 
RovutLeDGE, WaRNgz, and RovutTLeper, Broadway, 
Ludgate hill, 





ROUTLEDGE’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


HEPPARD’S FALL of ROME, and the 
RISE of NEW NATIONALITIES. Post 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
WHITE'S (Rev. JAMES) HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
with References and Index. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
D'AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 
Abridged and translated by the Rev. Jomn Ginn. Post 
8vo., cloth, 5s, 
GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY 
Portraits. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. ; 
WHITE'S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
WHITE’S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY of 
GREECE. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
EDWARDS'S SUMMARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
18mo., cloth boards, 6d. 
Rovrtepoe, Warne, and Rovuritepes, Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


of ENGLAND, with 





ROUTLEDGE'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 
Tn imperial 8vo., price 12s. each, half bound, 
T= COLLEGE ATLAS, containing 


33 Maps, coloured in outline. Forty-sixth Thou- 

sand. 

The COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS, containing 22 
Maps, coloured in outline. 

In imperial 8vo., price 5s. 6d. each, half bound. 

The JUNIOR ATLAS, containing 14 Maps. Twenty- 
first Thousand, 

The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS, containing 15 


Maps. 
Tn royal 8yo., cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 


ROUT!.EDGE’S ATLAS of the WORLD, with 12 
Maps, coloured; or with the plates plain, price 1s. 6d. 

Rovutienece, Warne, and Rovrtepesr, Broadway, 
Ludgute hill. 





Just published, an Elegant Gift-Book, 8yo., full gilt, 


price 6s. 64. 
\HE TALISMAN: a Drama. A Tale 
of the Eleventh Century. By the Authoress of “ St. 
Bernardine” and ** Poems by L.” Three Series. 


London: H. R. Lewis, 15 Gower street, North. 


TUDES sur L'ORIENT. 
Levy and Co., Paris. 
“ Un des livres les plus remarquables qui ait jamais 





MICHEL. 








paru sur | Orient." —Revue Biographique. 








In 1 large Vol. 8vo., price 21s. 
JOURNAL 
oF THE 
DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE 
OF THE NILE. 
By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, 
Captain H.M.'s Indian Army. 

With a Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa, by Cap‘ain 
Speke; Numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Draw- 
ings by Captain Grant ; and Portraits, Engraved 
on Steel, of Captains Spexe and Grant. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 
Tae “ Times.” 

“The volume which Captain Speke has presented to 
the world possesses more than a geographical interest. 
Tt is a monument of perseverance, courage, and temper 
displayed under difficulties which have, perliaps, never 
been equalled.” 

Tae “ ATHENEcM.” 

“Captain Speke has not written a noble book so much 
as he has done a noble deed. The volume which records 
his vast achievement is but the minor fact—the history 
of his di 'y, not the di y itself ; yet even as a 
literary performance it is worthy of very high praise. It 
is wholly free from the traces of book-manufacture.. . . 
It is, however, a great story that is thus plainly told; a 
story of which nearly all the interest lies in the strange 
facts related, and, more than all, in the crowning fact 
that it frees us, in a large degree, from a geographical 
puzzle which had excited the curiosity of mankind—of 
the most illustrious emperors and communities—from 
very early times.” 





“Morntna Post.” 

“Deeply interesting, not alone for the event which 
forms its principal feature, but for the vast amount of 
information, lucidly conveyed, which it affords, as to the 
scenes through which he journeyed and the people with 
whom he was brought into contact. It isa graphic and 
at the same time modest and evidently unexaggerated 
narrative of facts.” 

Tue “ Gvarpran.” 

“We may congratulate Captain —— not only oa 
having solved a great geo :raphical pr blem by a remark- 
able exercise of tact, courage, and perseverance, but 
- on having written a most lucid and forcible account 
of it.” 

*Qvuarrerty Review,” 

“Tt was only from his own diary that the picture of 
patient energy and manly resolution could have been so 
well brought out. If it does not possess literary merit, 
to which its author probably never aspired, it abounds 
with very ventiney incidents ; and this graphic 
narrative affords probably a closer insight into savage 
life than any more artistic production could have given.” 


WILLtAm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Giz BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE 





and BARONETAGE for 1864. Twenty-sixth 

Edition. Just published, price 38s. in one vol. royal 
8yvo. 

“The first authority on all questions respecting the 
aristocracy.” — Globe. 

“ A book of superior merit."—Observer. 

“A ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ which may be classed 
among the institutions of the country.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“Wonderful exactitude and correctness."—Jllustrated 
London News. 

“ A complete cyclopmdia of the titled classes."—Post. 


IR BERNARD BURKE'S LANDED 
GENTRY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., price 
£2 16s.; or in parts, viz., Part L (A to I), 25s. Part I. 
(K to Z and Supplement), 30s. 
London: Harrison, 59 Pall Mall, Bookseller to Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
A PLEA for the ABOLITION of 
TESTS in the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By 
Gotpwin Suira. 


Oxford: Waeeter and Day. 
aud Co. 





In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


London: HaMILToN 





974 pages, reduced to 7s, 6d. bound, 18th thousand. 
URENNE’S PRONOUNCING 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY; with 
the Pronunciation shown by a different spelling. 
~ URENNE’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, without Pronunciation. Reduced 
to 3s. 6d. bound. 
Edinburgh: Oxrver and Boyp. London: Simpaiy, 
ARSHALL, and Co. 
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NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 





HISTORY of CIVILIZATION 


By Henry Taomas 


in SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 
Buckie. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
By the same Author. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION 
LAND and FRANCE, Third Edition, 8vo. 
2. 


ESSAYS on the ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir E. Heap, Bar’. 8vo. With Portrait. 

(Nearly ready. 
8 


EASTERN EUROPE and 
WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 
Russia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-23. By Henry 
ARTHUR TILLEY. Post 8yo. With Illustrations. 

(Nearly reaty. 


4. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN; 
a Selection of the Contributions of “A. K. H. B.” to 
Fraser's Magazine. New and cheaper edition, in crown 
8yvo., price 3s. 6d. (On Thursday next. 


5. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFEof WESLEY, 
and RISE and PROGRESS or METHODISM. Newand 
ay Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo., price 
7s. 


6. 

LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS 
of ANCIENT ROME; with Ivry and the ARMADA. 
16mo., with Vignette, 43. 6d. cloth ; 103, 6d. morocco. 

% 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the 
MIDDLE-CLASSFS. By Earl Forrescue, Patron of 
the — County School. With an Appendix. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


8, 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS ; 
or, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Nett Arnott, M.D., 
oa Sixth and completed edition. Part I., 8yo. 

a. 6d. 


9. 

HEAT Considered as a MODE 
of MOTION, Twelve Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 
with Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


10. 

Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Fifth Edition, 
re-written and enlarged under the Kditorship of RoperT 
Hoyt, F.R.8, 3 vols. 8vo., with 2,000 Woodeuts. £4. 


ll. 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW 
DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, or complete General 
Gazetteer of the World. Second Edition, 8ve. 30s. 

12. 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of 
ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASRS, classified and 
a Fourteenth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo., 


in ENG- 
21s, 


18. 

LYRA MESSIANICA; Hymns 
and Verses, Ancient and Modern, on the Life of Christ ; 
with other Poems. Collected and edited by the Rey. 
Orpy SHipiey, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. (Ready. 


LYRA GERMANICA.  Trans- 


lated from the German by Miss CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 
New Editions of the First and Second Series, 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo., 53. each. 


15. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. People’s Edition, 
condensed; with 46 Illustrations aud Maps. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 12s, 


16. 
PASSING THOUGHTS on RE- 


LIGION. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Eight 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


oF, 
PREPARATION for the HOLY 


COMMUNION; the Devotions compiled chiefly from 
the works of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of 
“ Amy Herbert.” 32mo, 3s. 


18, 
STORIES and TALES by the 


Author of “ Amy Herbert.” New and cheaper Collected 
Edition, 

Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d. Ivors, 3s. 6d. 

Gertrude, 2s. 6d. Katherine Ashton, $s. 6d. 
Earl’s Daughter, 2s. 6d. Margaret Percival, 5s. 
Experience of Life, 2s, 6d. | Laneton Parsonage, 4s, 6d. 
Cleve Hall, 3s, 6d. Ursula, 4s. 6d. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 
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